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Helen Keller’s “ Spiritual Liberator” 

{From the Philadelphia North Arnerican^ May d, /p/j) 



ARK T W A I N 
once named Na- 
poleon and Helen 
Keller as the two 
most interesting 
characters of the nineteenth 
century. 

"1 think he should have in- 
cluded the remarkable woman 
who has made Helen Keller 
what she is.” said a certain 
Philadelphian, after attending 
Tuesday’s "lecture” by this 
southerner, who is deaf, dumb 
and blind and her teacher and 
inseparable companion for 
twenty-six years, -Mrs. John 
Albert Macy, best known to 
the world as Miss .•\nne Sul- 
livan. 

We concur in this opinion. 

Without any les.sening of our 
wonder at and admiration for 
the part played by Miss Keller 
in her own rmirvclous develop- 
ment. we feel that etinal. if not 
greater, credit belongs to the 
woman wlio has reaped from 
a seemingly hopeless task a 
result so .super-natural as to be 
really miraculous. For it is a 
miracle to make the dumb 
speak ; yet distinct articulation 
is but one of the unusual ac- 
complishments acquired by 
Helen Keller, with the assis- 
tance of Miss Sullivan, of 
whom the Poet Whittier once 
said to Miss Keller. “She is 
thy spiritual liberator,” 

Our belief that Mark Twain 
erred in not extending his 
superlative to include this wo- 
man whose modesty has 
largely stood in the way of a 
just approximation of her un- 
paralleled achievement is based 
not only upon the facts in the 
case as widely known, but also 
upon other and little-known 
facts, for which we have the 
highest authority. 

All the world know's how the uncommonly bright 
ip-month-old baby girl, the joy of a rose-bowered 
home in Tuscumbia, Ala., was robbed of the three 
major senses by an attack of what the doctors then 
called acute congestion of the stomach and brain ; 
how this curly haired toddler, who had begun to 
talk at 9 months, and on the day she was a year old 
had walked half w'ay across her room in pursuit of 
a sunbeam, was suddenly cast into absolute darkness 
and stillness by a strange fever, which vanished with 
the swiftness that had marked its attack. 

It is not generally known, however, that this 
mysterious storm which wrecked her dawning day 


left her merely a young animal, and even less, for 
young animals are aided by instinct. At 2 years 
Helen Keller was a prowless, rudderless little hulk 
adrift on a sea of blackness — so unable to control 
even the most elementary of bodily functions that, 
in a household less lighted by love, she might have 
been neglected or mistreated as an insufferable afflic- 
tion. 

"Her form was the only human thing about her,” 
was the description once given us by a man intimately 
concerned with her life up to the time of his death, 
a few years ago. 

"No one who did not see the child at that time 


can begin^ to understand what 
Anne Sullivan has done for 
Helen and for humanity." con- 
tinued this notable New 
\ orker. Like all those in- 
timately acquainted with the 
magnitude of the teacher’s 
task, he ranked her as a 
marvel equal, if not superior, 
to the transformed girl from 
whom she never has been 
separated since March 3, 1887, 
when she tremblingly ap- 
proached her new pupil, only 
to be hurled back into Captain 
Keller's arms by a wild and 
aimless charge from the un- 
tamed child of 7. 

-At that time five years of 
tolerance, born of love and in- 
finite patience, had humanized 
Helen. Still she was a restless, 
uncontrollable, groping being; 
and had not her mother read 
Dickens' ".American Notes” of 
the famous Laura Bridgman, 
who, though deaf and blind, 
was educated, it is likely she 
would have remained such and 
that Miss Sullivan's great gift 
to humanity would have been 
lost or long delayed. 

The j’oung teacher, who her- 
self had been almost totally 
blind from early infancy until 
she was grown when she re- 
covered her sight, was dis- 
tressed at the prospect. Helen's 
first fit of “terrible temper,” 
which resulted in a battle royal, 
led her to write a friend : 
"I suppose I shall have many 
such battles with the little wo- 
man before she learns the only 
two essential things I can teach 
her — obedience and love.” 

So, on Miss Sullivan's part, 
it was not merely a matter of 
applying certain rules and pre- 
cepts. Indeed, except for Dr. 
Samuel Howe's teaching of 
Laura Bridgman, there was no 
precedent, and the conditions and personalities 
involved in the two ca.ses differed so radically 
that his undertaking was in all essentials unique. 

To prepare herself for her new task, this young 
woman of 21, whose education had been hinderd by 
the blindness already mentioned, had only seven 
months, yet she was impelled by a mysterioti.s force 
which she could not understand. In her first con- 
fession of this, written to a friend after she had been 
with Helen for onh' a few weeks, she said: 

Something within me tells me th.at I shall succeed 
beyotid my dreams. Were it not for some circum- 
stance that make such an idea highly improbable. 
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even absurd. I should think Helen's education would 
surpass in interest and wonder Doctor Howe’s 
achievement. I know that she has remarkable 
powers, and I believe that 1 shall be able to develop 
and mold them. I cannot tell how I know these 
thiiiKS. I had no idea a short tune ago how to 
go to work; I was feeling about in the dark; but 
somehow I know' now, and T know that I know. 
I cannot explain it ; but when difficulties arise. 1 
am not perplexed or doubtful. I know' how to 
meet them; I seem to divine Helen’s peculiar needs. 
It is wonderful. 

However divine the impulse, the goal tow'ard 
which it pointed was to be reached only through 
a remarkable exercise of human qualities which 
are mainly the fruitage of willing and working. 

In this lies the superior magnitude of the incen- 
tive furnished by Mi.ss Sullivan’s career as com- 
pared to Miss Keller's. The latter's 
phenomenal progress must be attributed 
chiefly to an e.xceptional circumstance 
rightly gauged by one who says, “To 
have another Helen Keller there must 
be another Miss Sullivan.” The for- 
mer's success is the result — aside from 
a sympathj' in some measure so innate 
as to be beyond cultivation — of such 
generally cultivable human attributes as 
intelligence, wisdom and sagacity cou- 
pled with perseverance and unbending 
will. 

That a large measure of maternal 
solicitude and enthusiasm was needed 
from the start must be obvious to any 
one acquainted with the barest facts 
of that barren beginning. It required 
something more than mere determina- 
tion to brook the crisis of the first 
family breakfast after the new teacher's 
arrival, when Helen’s outburst of pas- 
sion at being denied her own way was 
so terrible as to drive from the room 
every one except Miss Sullivan, w'ho, 
after locking the doors, undertook a 
two-hour siege which reduced her to 
a state of exhaustion, hut gave the poor 
little prisoner her first gleam of the 
law of obedience. 

It took a measure of common sense 
prophetic of the present-day Montessori 
brand to figure out a policy so wise as 
the one thus expressed by Miss Sullivan 
two months later : 


“I am beginning to suspect all ekiborate and s])ecial 
systems of education. They seem to me to be Iniilt 
up on the supposition that every child is kind of 
idiot, who must be taught to think. Whereas, if the 
child is left to himself, he will think more and better, 
if less showily. Let him go and come freely, let 
him touch real things and combine his impressions 
for himself, instead of sitting indoors at a little 
round table while a teacher suggests that he build 
a stone wall with his wooden blocks or make a 
raitibow out of strips of colored paper. Such teach- 
ing fills the mind with artificial associations that 
must be got rid of before the child can develop 
independent ideas out of actual experiences.’' 

She was being taught while teaching, as always 
is the case. Also she was being so harrassed and 
handicapped by the child’s inequalities ; her progress 
with Helen was so punctuated by defeats and failures 


that if she had done anything more than 
stick to her post that first year she would 
be worthy of praise. 

But when one considers how willing- 
ly she sacrificed every' form of per- 
sonal freedom commonly held dear in 
order to see if there might be a way 
. out for those deprived of sight and hear- 
ing, and an avenue of escape for others 
shackled by such mental deficiencies as 
are born of the, pitiful lack, and how 
her ceaseless efforts have been rewarded 
ai[i SB ;[ns3j atajouoD e qaiis Xq Xpio ton 
Helen Keller of this day, but the dis- 
covery of ways to surmount hitherto 
insurmountable barriers, she becomes 
a marvel as well as a hero. 

It is indeed a far cry from the deaf, 
dumb and blind little girl of 7, who 
was little more than an animal, to the 
exquisitely rounded personality of the 
charming woman of 33 — age of divine 
s i g n i fi a n c e — who has mastered all 
branches of learning, speaks three and 
reads five languages, plays both the 
piano and violin, has read more widely 
than the average college-bred woman 
and written two successful books, cor- 
responded with the choicest minds of 
her time, lectured in various parts of 
the land and, in addition to her activity 
along progressive lines of social reform, 
holds the degree of bachelor of arts from one of the 
foremost women’s colleges in the country'. 

In the presence of this transformation, it seems 
childish to quibble over the possibilities of such an 
occurence as the casting away of the scales from the 
eye of the blind Bartimosus, who sat begging with- 
out the walls of Jericho! 

.\s a matter of fact, we feel that Helen Keller is 
an answer to all those so blind as to wonder why 
men and women should greatly concern themselves 
with the deficient, the dwarfed, the deprived, whether 
through physical or social ailments. 

.And we feel that the woman who made possible 
every step of this miraculous achievement, without 
whom the great lesson and encouragment of Helen 
Keller's life would have been lost to the world, is no 
less a marvel than her charge and no less an answ'er 
to that other blind question, “What’s the use?” 
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all associated with some other memlier of the family. 
I do not believe there is any deaf business man 
who is the sole proprietor, or chief owner, of a lui; 
business cm|)h.ndng large cai)ital and many liand.^. 
Even if there were it is an open question whether 
it would have been good policy to employ die deaf 
in preference to the hearing, granting that the 
former were fully as capable as the latter. At all 
our state schools for the deaf the cooks, bakers. — 
in fact nearly all kinds of heh> — are hearing iieoiile. 
Excepting engineers and the like there are few posi- 
tions at these schools wdiich could not lie satisfac 
torily filled by the deaf. But they are not. Why? 
Not good business policy' to have so many deaf 
employ'ees, I suppose. What upholds this business 
policy? The inlluence of public opinion. 

Of late years much has been written about the 
influence of the mind over the body as well as over 
the i'.ffairs of life. In plain language we are told 
tlnit to think of attaining a certain object, planning 
for it and persistently fighting for it causes us to 
succeed in winning that object. Failure should 
only serve as a lesson for better efforts the next 
time, and the next. No great invention was ever 
a success without repeated failures, and there is 
hardly a great business establishment titiywhere that 
did not meet with many discouragements at first. 
What has been said does not mean that I. for in- 
stance. could succeed in becoming a hanker by think- 
ing, wishing and striving to be one. Far from it. 
What 1 wish and continually hope and jilaii to be- 
come must he within reason and capable of attain- 
ment by myself. Speaking of hankers, I will switch 
off a little and remark that there is not a solitary- 
deaf banker in the United States, in spite of the fact 
that some corresiiondents and editors of our school 
jiaiters call a real estate agent a "hanker." So 
also do they call a teacher of an eiementtiry class 
a “professor." in spite of the fact that there are just 
two deaf hona fide professors in this country, and 
both are connected with Galladiiet College. Some 
deaf teachers -who have long been in the service and 
who instruct advanced grades arc called "professors" 
by courtesy, hut those who te;ich such wondrous 
construction of the King's English as — 
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Subject : The Deaf in Business. 



JOHN E. ROSENSTEEL 
Who is in the Garage business. 


A cat did run. 

The story is done, 

should insist on being dubbed plain “Mr," 

Here is wluit Orison Sweet Mardeu. that celebrated 
writer who has in.spired thou.saiids of men. young 
and old, to a successful career '.says on the .subject 
I have been speak iiig of : 

If you want success, abundance, you must think 
success, you must think abundance. 

If you would attract good fortune you must get 
rid of doubt, .'^s long as that stands between you 
and yr nr ambition, it will he a bar that will cut you 
off. Yon must have faith. No man can make a fort- 
une while he is convinced that he can't. The “I 
can't" philosophy h:is wrecked more careers than 
almost anything else. Confidence is the magic key 
that tinlocks the door of supply. 

1 never knew a man to he successful who was 
always talking about business being had. The habit 
of looking down, talking down, is ftital to advance- 
ment. 

Stoutly deny the I'Ower of adversity or poverty 
to keep you down. Constantly assert your superiori- 
ty to your enviornment. Believe that you are to 


dominate your surroundings, that you are the mas- 
ter and not the slave of circumstances. 

It seems there are more deaf men engaged in the 
printing business than is generally supposed. There 
is Osce Roberts, of Birmingham, Ala., for example. 
He taught in the .-Mahama School for the Deaf for 
about sixteen years, and then resigned to engage 
in printing, having learned the trade in his father’s 
office. He is a manufacturer of rubber stamps as 
well as a printer and has a good business, enjoying 
the patronage of nearly all the largest industrial 
and banking corporations in his district. 

Other deaf men owning a printing business are 
Theodore Lounshury. of New York; O. Christensen, 
of Seattle, who also publishes The Obserz'cr; El- 
liott S. Waring, of Grinnell. la., who has been at 
it so long he must have amassed a huge fortune, 
and should begin to arrange for the founding of 
libraries like .'\ndrew Carnegie before he passes to the 
unknown beyond, where the printei 's devil can tor- 
ment him no more; Norman V. Lewis, of Los. 
Angeles, reported to be a fine printer and who- 
got out the proceedings of the National .\ssociatiott 
of the Deaf ; Geo. T. Sanders, of Philadelphia, re- 
ported to be wealthy and to he running his business 
merely to have something to do ; Thomas McCreary, 
of Buckhannon. W. Va., who also publishes a weekly 
and is a veteran at the business; Messr.s. Chandler 
and Eldridge (both deaf), of Lenoir. Tenn., .said 
to he doing an extensive job business; Percy W. 
Lignon and another mute. .Atlanta, Ga. ; W. L. Hill, 
•Athol. Mass.; W. W. Beadell, .Arlington. N. J. ; and 
P. Philpott, Clendenin, W. Va. 

I think a garage business with the agency for 
several automobiles, motorcycles and bicycles is a 
good one for a deaf man, especially one mechanically 
inclined. There happens to be such a man in Ebens- 
burg, Penna.. whose picture is here given. His 
name is John E. Rosensteel, and he was educated at 
the Buffalo and Western Pennsylvania Schools. 
He Icamed shoemaking, but like many others had to 
abandon it after leaving school and took to repair- 
ing bicycles, later taking an agency for them, drifted 
into the sporting gtxKls business, and live years ago 
opened a garage business. He holds the agency for 
the Indian and Excelsior Motorcycles and the Ford. 
Mitchell and Piage automobiles. .Mr. Rosensteel 
is married and has lived in Ebenshurg 17 years. 

Some of niy readers probably would like to know 
how dealers in riding machines manage to keep a 
number of high-priced horseless vehicles on hand. 
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A Chicago friend who is in the business informed 
me that agents or dealers have to pay only lo per 
cent of the price of a machine, and it will be sent 
them to be placed on sale. If a $250 motorcycle, 
which is the average price, is wanted, only $25 cash 
is sent the manufacturers. Of course they have an 
arrangement for holding the dealer responsible for 
the balance, as “a man’s word is as good as gold” 
was played out many years ago. 

Two deaf brothers have for a number of years 
been conducting a prosperous jewelry business in 
Bristol, Va. They are James and Silas Pendleton, 
expert jewelers and watch repairers. In Lakeland, 
Fla- resides another deaf man named Reuben Her- 
ron who is engaged in the same business. These 
cases have led me to believe the trade of watch re- 
pairing would prove a good one for the deaf, and yet 
we rarely hear of one following such an occupation. 
There is always a demand for w'atch repairers (I 
do not call them watchmakers, as w'atches are made 
at a watch factory), the pay is good and no instruc- 
tions need be given, as the repairer is supposed to be 


able to tell what the trouble is with a watch, as well 
as how to repair any kind of jewelry. 

At schools where shoemakiug is taught most of 
the wmrk and instruction should be for expert re- 
pairing, w'ith the view of having the pupils set up 
a shop of their own when they leave school. There 
are many deaf “cobblers,” and they all make a good 
living, chiefly by repairing soles for all souls. A 
notable instance is that of H, V. Owens, of Mont- 
gomery, Ala., who has for many years been running 
a shoe repairing shop on the principal street of that 
city and is known to practically every inhabitant 
down there. He employs a deaf man to help him. 

It is not an everj' day occurrence to hear of a 
deaf contractor in any line of business. A man 
named Williams, who is deaf, is in some kind of 
a contracting business in San Francisco. The 
Kentucky School glories over two former pupils 
who are contractors with brains. They are x\rchi- 
bald Stiles, a building contractor, and W. E. Dudley, 
who has for over a dozen years been building rail- 
roads in Meitico in association with two of his 


brothers. .'Mthough his part of the work was chiefly 
clerical there were occasions when he took charge of 
the administrative department and directed hun- 
dreds of men. 

Janies P. Marshall, of Xashville, is a building con- 
tractor as well as real estate agent. Last year he 
built and sold ten houses in that city and expects 
to build tw'enty-five this year. He employs a large 
number of men and owns his home and an “Over- 
land” automobile. We must reluctantly admit 
that he, too, is a product of the Kentucky School, 
and are inclined to inquire if the high quality of 
Kentucky bourbon is in any way responsible for 
these and other shining examples. 

Some time ago I read of a deaf man, claimed to be 
an ex-Gallauditite, who was knowm as “the deaf cat- 
tle king” of .Arizona. His name was not given nor 
the town wherein he resides, which has led me to 
regard the story as an imaginary one. Had I been 
able to locate him I should want his picture with a 
crown of cattle horns on his head for this depart- 
ment. 


PLAYS AND PLAYERS I HAVE SEEN 

By WESTON JENKINS, M.A. 

^Address delivered at the April Meeting of the Ala. G. C. A. A.) 


H Y recollections as a play-goer cover more 
than 40 years. The greatest actor in 
tragedy that I have seen was Edw'in 
Booth — of medium height, perfectly 
formed, vigorous and graceful, wdth 
intellectual features, as handsome as a man ought to 
be. with abundant jet black hair and a marble-white 
complexion, having a rich, flexible and powerful 
voice, his physical equipment was perfect. He, bet- 
ter than any other actor I have seen, could im- 
personate the perfect gentleman. I have never heard 
any one else whose reading of Shakespere’s blank 
verse could be compared to his. Hamlet was his 
favorite part, but many good judges thought his 
Richelieu in Bulwer’s play better. I thought his 
lago the most masterly. He used many deaf-mute 
signs in his acting, which he learned from Mr. Henry 
Rumrill, a deaf gentleman who lived near him. 
About 1870 he built on the corner of 23d St. and 
6th Ave., the finest theatre that had yet been seen 
in New York — finer, as to its fitness for staging a 
play, than any I know. He opened it with Romeo 
and Juliet, he and his fiancee taking the title roles, 
atid followed with his whole repertoire, each play 
costumed and mounted with all that money, taste 
and scholarly research could give. Such another 


theatrical season I think has not been seen since. 

If Booth was the great tragedian Lester Wallack 
was supreme in high comedy and society plays. His 
theatre was at Broadway and 13th Street. He was 
the ideal society gentleman on the stage — tall, mira- 
culously tailored, his manners elegant with a touch 
of imperiousness. Unlike Booth who liked to be 
the one star in the cast, Wallack had always a full 
company of the best stock actors. John Gilbert, 
Rose Coghlan and others now forgotten. Yet 
even Gilbert — one of the best comedians of his day, 
received only $100 a week, and some really excellent 
actors got no more than $40. Times have changed. 
Rosedale — the Shaughraun — Colleen Bawn and the 
i8th century comedies were specialties. The Barn- 
door Dance, Shaughraun and the burglar scene in 
Rosedale, the minuet in the Rivals were famous. 

Rignold, an English actor, came to New York 
about 1875 3nd made a season’s success with one play 
— Henry V. It was admirably put on the stage and 
the company was fairly good, but the one thing in it 
was the title part. Rignold was the part. A strong, 
manly face and figure, a resonant voice and an air 
of sincerity in the range of sentiment and emotion 
in that character — not a very wide range — made him 
really great in that one part. I never heard of his 


ever attempting any other part of any importance. 

By way of contrast — Joseph Jefferson seemed to 
me an actor capable of running the whole gamut 
of thought and feeling. In the popular mind he is 
Rip Van Winkle, and, except in early life he confined 
himself to comedy — approaching farce sometimes as 
in Bob Acres, and shining in parts like Squire 
Hardcastle which with much that was ludi- 
crous combine something of dignity and elevated 
feeling. No tragic actor ever was more deeply and 
yet more simply pathetic than Jefferson in certain 
situations in Rip Van Winkle. As to his power of 
silent expression — if I can trust my eyes aided by a 
Lemaire opera-glass — I saw him turn pale and sweat 
with fear in the duel scene in the Rivals. 

Ristori I saw in Marie Stuart. She was then 60, 
hut in the first act she looked the age of her part — 
say 30. What was wonderful about her acting was 
that at that period she was nearly blind — hardly able 
to see enough to avoid obstacles in her way. This 
fact I learned from a deaf gentleman of talent — Mr. 
Albert Ballin, who was honored w ith her acquain- 
tance. Yet, in coming upon, and in moving about 
the stage, there was not the least hesitation or 
awkwardness. A great actress. 

“Speaking of foreigners,” Madame Janauschek was 
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truly a gueeii of tragedy. Possibly, as some critics 
said of Edwin Booth, her tragedy was a trifle too 
tragic, but it moved you — “it purged the soul by 
fear," as the great Greek said. 

-And Janauschek reminds me of that other Polan- 
der. Mine. Modjeska, tho instead of the former's 
Juno-like majesty of form and gait ("the true 
goddess was revealed in her motion'’^ Modjeska was 
of medium height, comfortably plump, and with the 
most beautiful and lovable face I ever saw on the 
stage. .A.Sj her lover says of Celia (if that is the 
name — when she played in As You Like It), her 
modest stature was “just as high as mj' heart.’’ And 
she was as sweet and good as she looked — a model 
wife and mother. She had a soul-melting voice and 
spoke English absolutely without a flaw. 

And speaking of good women on the stage — there 
was Parepa Rosa, though she was a singer — not an 
actress. In the Messiah — “He was despised and re- 
jected of men" — was the most powerful Good Fri- 
day Sermon possible. And — “Come unto me all ye 
that labor" w'ould have won to repentance the im- 
penitent thief himself. An impecunious youth. I sat 
in the cheap $2.50 top bench in the highest gallery 
of the .Acadmey of Music — some fifty yards from 
the singer. Yet her voice in the lowest tones, carried 
perfectly to my car. She was as blameless a preacher 
of holiness as any Reverend he in Christendom. 


Fat she was but comely in person — an irreverent re- 
porter announced that the steamer Arctic had ar- 
rived bringing Mme. Parepa Rosa and 500 tons of 
other freight. 

Clara Morris had not much in common with Parepa 
except a character that would have commanded 
reverence anywdiere — still more on the stage. 

She had but a poor voice and except for exoress- 
ing passion a rather poorly managed one — yet in her 
time she was alone as an emotional actress. 

She suffered agonies from some kind of incurable 
though not fatal disease and yet she not only did 
her stage work but in her home life showed the 
temper of an angel while suffering Lite agonies of 
a lost soul. My oldest brother was her family 
physician and he used to say that Mrs. Harriott 
{her married name) was the noblest example of 
Christian fortitude he ever I new. 

I ought to have qualified what I said about Booth 
not having good support. For years Lawrence Bar- 
rett and Edwin Adams played with him. some- 
times exchanging parts with him and in some of the 
lighter parts e.xcelling him. .-^dams as Mercutio 
and Barrett as Othello were preferred to Booth 
in the same parts by most critics. Dion Boucicault 
in his own Irish plays was inimitable. In the 
nineties 1 saw, one season, the best presentations 
of the English i8th century comedies given in my 


time. Fancy Joseph Jefferson, .Mr. and Mrs. Flor- 
ence, Mrs. John Drew and Mrs. Wood all playing 
in the “School for Scandal" or "She Stoops to Con- 
quer.” 

The really greatest opera singers I haven't heard 
— Patti, Campanini, and one or two others. Five dol- 
lars a seat was "too rich for my blood." Saclchi, 
Xilsson and smaller fry I heard occasionally. Wag- 
ner hadn't come in my day. 

Kate Claxton I had forgotten. She was almost 
as great in the same line, as Clara Morris. 

Maude -Adams I saw in her fir.st season, and 
thought her prettj- and attractive, but did not forsee 
her great artistic success. 

It ha.s often been remarked how actresses keep 
their youth. Bernhardt and Patti are notable in- 
stances. -Among the lesser lights was Little Lotta, 
(Mrs. Crabtree) whom I saw when I was 18 and she 
not much older. She continued to play the same 
juvenille pans until a very few years ago. 

I saw Fanny Davenport at the Grand Opera House 
2,td and 8th .Ave., as Titania in Midsummer Eight's 
Dream. The occasion was notable for this — it was 
advertised as the fir.st time that electric lights had 
been used for decoration of the person. 

But 1 have already taken up too much time and. 
must stop. 


Mr. Howard’s Address at The Minnesota Sehool 


Axu Gentlemen ; — The celebra- 
tion of anniversaries has had the sanc- 
nuu civilized people since the con- 

ception of the first crude calendar. 
Iiy-jj— ,'7a \ certain anniversary may be of in- 

terest to but one person, or to a group of people 
or it may have world-wide recognition. The nature 
of the anniversary suggests the manner of its cele- 
bration. Many are happy occasions, while some re- 
call sad events. Mo.st have a high and inspiring 
tone, while some are frivolous. We are so consti- 
tuted that W'e need some suggestion for general 
rejoicing or general reflection. The anniversary of 
an event not of national or world-wide interest mat" 
often appeal intensely to those whom it has in- 
fluenced. 

If annual celebrations are of interest, much more 
so is a fiftieth or a hundredth anniver.sary. In the 
old world a fiftieth anniversary may be a mere baga- 
telle. but in the new west it is harking back to the 
very beginning of things. Fifty years ago the State 
of Minnesota was only five j'ears old. The State 
was full of hostile Indians and the Sioux -Massacre 
occurred that year not many miles from where we 
are today. The year before, the first ten miles of 
railroad was completed, extending from St. Paul to 
St. .Anthon. In i86ji but ,(2.467 votes were cast in 


the election for governor. You will remember that 
the Civil War was at its height, and in common 
with her sister States, Minnesota was sending her 
sons to the field of battle. 

Though Minnesota was at the beginning of its 
formative period, though hostile Indians were on 
the war-path, though the father or son of many a 
family was in the army of the North, though trans- 
portation was slow, schools few and crude, and 
means of communication difficult, the pioneer citi- 
zens of the State proved themselves not only a 
hardy but a Christian people. It was in 1863 that 
the legislature appoiiited a commission to provide 
for the education of “deaf, dumb and blind of the 
State." September 9th of that year this schc'ol 
opened in an old frame building here in Faribault. 
There were five pupils enrolled on the opening day. 

We are celebrating the completion of our fiftieth 
wear. It is an occasion of pride for tho.se who 
have forwarded the work ; of rejocing for every 
one who will pause to realize that this school sprang 
“from the great Christian spirit in the hearts of 
men and women who loved their country and their 
race." of thanksgiving for the hundreds of deaf men 
and women who have here had their minds awakened 
and have had instilled into them the sense of moral 
responsibility. 


Of the many, who in one capacity or another have 
carried on the w-ork. two men staiul out pre-eminent- 
ly. Rodney' .A. Alott w’as one of the three com- 
missioners appointed by the legislature in 1863 to 
provide educational facilities for the deaf, dumb 
and blind. He was secretary of the first Board of 
Directors and remained secretary of the board until 
his recent death. He thoroughly understood and 
appreciated the deaf and they understood and ap- 
preciated him. He was an eloquent and forceful 
speaker and never missed an occasion to extol the 
merits of the school and its graduates. He con- 
tended “that no existing school for the deaf has a 
better record than our Minnesota School." and de- 
clared that its graduates "ranked with the noble 
men and women of the State." Of the many ser- 
vices for which we are indebted to him, probabl.v 
the greatest was in securing as our superintendent 
Jonatlian L. Noyes. Dr. Noyes remained at the 
head of the school for thirty years and literally gave 
his life to the work. To his efforts, more than to 
the efforts of any other sitigle men, has its success 
been due. His manly bearing, his fairness and jus- 
tice, his high ideals lived up to. his abhorrence of 
all things mean, his practical common sense and his 
love and kindness influenced Vis boys and girls as 
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such a character always influences the young. He 
was a man who could truly say : 

“I live for those that love me, 

For those that know me true, 

For the heaven that smiles above me 
And waits my spirit too ; 

For the wrongs that need resi.stance, 

For the cause that needs assistance. 

For the future in the distance 
And the good that I can do.” 

Six of “his boys” lowered his earthly remains to 
their last resting place but his spirit will live as long 
as the education of the deaf has a foothold in the 
State. Boys and girls of present and coming gen- 
erations may point to the fine buildings and many 
advantages that were not ours, hut we of earlier 
days can say, “We had our \oyes.” 

Those in charge of the work at the present time 
are living up to the high .standard set hy their prede- 
cessors. The school is giving to the deaf children of 
the State an education that opens to them reced- 
ing horizons. Out of the children rather overawed 
by their misfortune it is making self-supporting 
and self-respecting citizens. The act of the pioneers 
of fifty years ago in establishing this school stands 
justified. 

In the past fifty years 157? children have been 
enrolled and about 400 have completed the full 
course and have been graduated. Of the graduates 
forty have entered college, some of whom have be- 
come teachers of the deaf, and stand among the 
foremost in their profession. A large proportion of 
the graduates have become farmers, as is fitting in an 
agricultural state, while the others are engaged in 
over forty different trades and professions. As an 
instance of what the deaf can do, Cadwallader Wash- 
burn, a graduate of this school, has served as war 
correspondent for one of the largest dail3'' papers 
in Chicago all through the several Mexican revolu- 
tions of recent years. He interviewed Madero and 
his friends, enemies and successors, and directed 
the work of six assistants in the field. His predic- 
tions and conclusions are particularly valuable be- 
cause of their accuracy. 

The value of the school to the State must be 
judged by its graduates just as a mill is judged 
by its product. The graduates of this school have 
well repaid the State for the cost of educating them. 
It has been estimated that they own upward of 
$3,000,000 of real property on which they pay taxes, 
and that their annual earnings exceed the annual 
outlay by the State for the education of the deaf. 
It is evident from this that the practical training 
they have received at school has been of a high 
order. That their moral training has not been 
neglected is demonstrated by the fact that not one 
of our graduates has ever been indicted for a crimi- 
nal offense against the law of Minnesota. Nor have 
we any beggars or dependents on charity among 
those who have been educated here. We are 
well aware that here, there and anywhere through- 
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out the State and Nation are people who ask assis- 
tance for various objects because they claim they 
are "deaf and dumb.” What is known as the “Fake 
deaf-mute graft” is one of the easiest and most 
popular method of begging. Not one in one thou- 
sand of these beggars is deaf. We would burn it 
on the heart and chisel it on the mind of every one 
that “the deaf do not beg.” These impostors do 
the deaf a very great injury for the reason that 
thej- go everywhere and parade their assumed mis- 
fortune and the public is unconsciously impressed 
with the seeming worthlessness and helplessness 
of the deaf. When one of our quiet and industrious 
deaf men seeks employment this impression is very 
apt to prejudice people against him. On their own 
initiative the deaf people of Minnesota had an amend- 
ment to the vagrancj- laws passed by the legislature 
of 1911 dealing with this class of vagrants. In the 
past two years approximately thirty arrests and con- 
victions have resulted in Duluth alone, while many 
others have been made throughout the State. Simi- 
lar laws are being enacted in other states and we 
earnestly' request our friends to see that every “deaf- 
mute” beggar is arrested. It is imperative that this 
form of imposition and graft be stopped. 

We arc deeply interested in the education of the 
deaf children of our State. Many of us are married 
and have children of our oyvn, but with very few 
exceptions our children are not deaf. It is the deaf 
children of our hearing friends yvhom we would as- 


sist, as we expect them to labor yvith us to educate 
our hearing children. We recognize that their in- 
terest and experience are the mainstays of our 
public school system and that our normal children 
and their children profit alike. In the matter of 
educating their deaf children we believe that our ex- 
perience will be of value to them and yve try to he 
public-spirited and give our service where it will 
be most valuable. We will ever be found ready 
and more than willing to protect the educational in- 
terests of the deaf children of the Statf. We are 
also ready to assist young deaf people who have 
mental qualifications, but lack the means to attain 
a college education. While working in the present 
we have thought to the future, and realize that 
the calamities of life may overtake some of us, and 
we are noyv arranging and preparing to care for our 
own aged and infirm. That these objects may be 
the better carried out and our efforts systematically 
directed we have an incorporated association knoyvn 
as The Minnesota Association of the Deaf. 

For fifty years class after class has been graduated 
here. Each year the benefits of this school have been 
extended and constantly its graduates have made 
advances in opening new fields of endeavor to the 
deaf. Fifty years ago this school yvas established for 
“indigent” deaf children. Today it is recognized 
as a part of the public school system of the State. 
The condition of the deaf has improved and is im- 
proving. In the wonderful advatice along all lines 
of endeavor the education of the deaf has kept 
pace yvith the world. It has truthfully been said 
that the deaf child has been taken from the skeleton 
closet and placed in the drawing room. 

You who are about to add another class to the 
honor roll of graduates will take your place in 
a State “coy'cred with homes, churches, towns, and 
cities knit together yvith a mighty' yveb of railways, 
with the lightning of heaven as messenger boys and 
the daily papers rustling as the leaves of the forest 
in an autumn breeze.” You yvill find much of your 
way made easier for you by those of our graduates 
who have gone before. You will find people who 
will understand and appreciate you. You have had 
a better training than the average boy or girl. !Make 
up your minds to live up to the high tradition of 
your Alma Mater, and to be men and women of 
yvhom the State will be proud. Go forth coura- 
geously with the knoyvledge that you yvill be judged 
and received by the yvorld for what you are. You 
will soon realize that life is simply learning by ex- 
perience the truisms that have been taught you at 
school. Pray that you may appreciate and make the 
most of the opportunities that are daily yours, rather 
than that you may chance upon some unearned and 
undeserved success. Remember that “trifles make 
perfection but perfection is no trifle.” 

Your danger is that in the first flush of graduation 
you yvill think j'ou know it all. Quietly and confi- 
dentially I am going to tell you that you do not. 
Furthermore, if you do not continue to learn you 
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will soon know less than you do now. If there is 
anything that the whole world is constantly seeking, 
it is knowledge, and if you do not seek knowledge 
diligently you will find yourself left behind. 

Do not be self-centered. Help yourselves, but 
help others also. Most of our happiness and much 
of our welfare comes from generous actions. Un- 
doubtedly the people of 1863 meant the founding of 
this school as a charitable act. But the school has 
given the State valuable citizens who more than 
compensate for any expenditure made in their edu- 
cation, and this kind action has turned into a profi- 
table investment. Never let your deafness over- 
whelm you. It will not profit you to bemoan your 
«ad lot. Carlyle says : “Let every man who has 
an ounce of strength in him get up and put it forth 
in Heaven’s name, and labor that his 'soul may 
live.’ ’’ 


A Deaf-Mute Champion Bcwler 



ED. HOUCK 

Said to be a wonderful Bowler; has a record of 
101.635 pi'ts at 497 games, with an average of 223 
each game. Houck is a deaf-mute, 29 years old 
and while claiming California as his home, he is a 
native of North Carolina.. 


Obedience, we may remember, is a part of reli- 
gion. and therefore an element of peace; but love 
which includes obedience is the whole . — George 
Sezvell. 


Altoona Deaf Hold Reception 

On Saturday evening. May 24. the deaf of Altoona 
and vincinity held a reception at the home of Mr. 
David Singerman, 290 Seventeenth street, in honor 
of Mr. Carl Bohner, also deaf, and a former school- 
mate of Mr, Singerman and a number of the deaf 
present. 

The object of the reception given by the deaf was 
to show the good will and high regard in which they 
hold Mr. Bohner, who has the distinction of being 
the only deaf young man in this oart of the country 
to graduate from a high school oi hearing people. 

On announcing that all were present, Mr. Singer- 
man made a neat little speech congratulating Mr. 
Bohner on the success he has attained and wishing 
him much more success in the future. He was 
loudly applauded, and, on taking his seat, was 
followed by Mr. Abe Richman, who, in still more 
praiseworthy terms, stated how proud the deaf of 
Altoona w'ere to have such a well-known and edu- 
cated deaf man in their midst. Attcr Mr. Richman 
had ceased speaking others arose and made similiar 
speeches, and then followed a general hand-shaking 
with Mr. Bohner. After that the Misses Ada Parks 
and Mary Henderson left the room and shortly re- 
turned with a handsome traveling bag of genuine 
tan leather, which they presened to Mr. Bohner. 
who, very much pleased and surprised, arose, and 
in pleasing terms thanked the assmeblage for the in- 
terest they manifested in him and hoped in the 
future to repay their kindness and vowdng never 
to forget them, no matter how far away from Al- 
toona he might be in the future. 

Mr. Bohner is to enter the State College in the 
fall, w'here he will take a four years’ course of 


study there. In the year 1900 he graduated from 
the Central High School of Philadelphia, and his 
graduating from the Altoona High School last week 
marks the second graduation from high schools in 
state. 

The rest of the evening was passed very pleasantly, 
Mr. Arthur C. Blake, the author of this article, be- 
ing introduced to all present, making his initial 
appearance among the deaf of Altoona, having 
formerly resided in Jersej' City. 

Refreshments were served by Mr. Singerman and 
family, and a flashlight picture of all the deaf 
present was taken, which will be printed in the 
Worker in this issue if it turns out favorable. The 
reception closed at a late hour and the guests de- 
parted for their respective homes, each declaring it 
was the most enjoyable function held in Altoona in 
■ quite a while, thanks to Mr. Singerman and others 
who made the occasion a very pleasant one. 

Those present were; Mr. and Mrs. Charles Say- 
lor and daughter, Helen, Mr. and Airs. Jacob Otto, 
Mr. and Mrs. John McIntyre and son. Hermit, Mr. 
and Mrs. George Cathains and daughter. Iva, Mr. 
and Mrs. Abraham Richman and children. Dorothy 
and Clarence. Mrs. George Saunders, of Gallitzin ; 
Mrs. Mary Robb, of South Altoona: Miss Ada Parks, 
of Tyrone ; Miss Mary Henderson, of Tyrone; Mr. 
and Mrs. Hyden Bigham. Charles Hewitt, of Cleve- 
land, O. ; Carl W. Bohner. Ernest Brookbank, James 
Butterbough. David Singerman, and Arthur Blake, 
of Jersey City. Arthur Bl.^ke. 

[Note: — The author of the above is a recent 
graduate of the New Jersey School for the Deaf, 
who is making good as a linotype operator, and who 
will doubtless always remain loyal to his Alma Mater 
— Pub. Worker.] 


FOURTH ROW 
Messrs. Brookbank 
George Chathatns 
Mrs. .'kbe Richman 
Chas. Saylor 
J iiiies Butterbaugh 
Chas. Hewitt 

THIRD ROW 
Mr. Blake 

Mrs. George Chathatns 
-Ube Richman 
Misses Mary Henderson 
Ada Parks 
I Mrs. Bigham 
Mr. Bigham. 

SECOND ROW — Si/tinjg 
Mrs. Mary Robb 
Mrs. Jacob Otto 
Jacob Otto I 

Carl Bohner holding the i 
card and his traveling 
bag on his lap and Mrs. 
Meintire. 

FIRST ROW 

Mrs. George C. Saunders 
Master Singerman 
John Meintire and son 
Mi.ss Iva Chathams 
David Singerman and 
Miss Annie Singerman 
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By Mrs. E. Florence Long’, Council Bluffs, la. 


MUSINGS AND QUESTIONINGS 
(The Point of Pint’ is stil’f’osed to be that of a 
Hearing Person.) 

Ve sons of silence that pass by 
Scarce heeded by the surging erovjd, 

I’f who your Angers deftly ply. 

As with another sense endowed: 

Can ye zoith us your kinship trace, 

Or are ye of some alien race? 

I’c zvho have ears — hut not to bear: 

Ye who have lips — hut not to speak; 

Know ye the hot and bitter tear 

That courses dozen the pallid cheek? 

Knott’ ye grief's pain, and sorrozo's smart? 

Have yc like us a human heart? 



MEMEORIAI. STONE LAYING AT THE DEDICATION CEREMONIES OF THE MISSION FOR THE DEAF ON 
NOV. 28, 1912, AT PONTYPRIDD, WALES. MIXED CROWD OF DEAF AND HEARING. 





IV who, mayhap, have nmer heard 
A mother's voice, in accents mild. 
Repeat each fond, caressing zt’ord. 

To lull and soothe her fretful child: 

Have yc yet seen and felt all this — 

The loving look, the tender kiss? 

Heard ye beside your mother’s knee 
That story — none too often told. 

Of Him Who in far Galilee 
Called little children to His fold? 

Can ye within your hearts have knozvn 
That He had sought you for His own? 

Or, as in time, ye grew and grew, 

.d Zi'insome girl, or blithesome boy. 
Knew ye from whence there came to you 
The first beats of amorous joy? 

Whence came to you the power to love — 
From earth beneath, or heaven aboz’e? 

When once a zoeek, with solemn mien, 
Four fellows throng some stately fane. 
And YE gaec on a silent scene, 

UTicre praises mount— for you — in vain: 
Hear ye not then the still small z’oice 
That bids you gladden and rejoice? 


REV. J. BODVAN ANWYL. 
Pontypridd, Wales. 


Ye are, perhaps, not deeply versed 
In our contentious human lore; 
But haply ye haz’c felt the thirst 


That gnaws the heart’s most intnost core — 
The thirst for God, to Whom yc knelt. 

And told, not what ye heard, but felt. 


Ye toil, yc zvant, ye live, ye die, 

Yc bear your cross zoith steadfast hearts: 
Nor hearing ear, nor seeing eye, 

The essence unto life imparts: 

’Tis what zve feel zvithin the soul. 

Not as in part, but as a zuhole. 


Mysterious being! How remote 

Your zi’orld from ours of deafening din! 
Yet all that's strange in you I note 
To be zAthout, and not within: 

Yc love, ye hate, yc hope, ye fear, 

.Although ye neither speak nor hear! 


Then worship God, His silent - lints: 

Lift up in prayer your h .iy hands. 

Though Him no uttered word acquaints 
Of zvhat He fully understands: 

To Him are all alike who come — 

Then praise the Lord, ye deaf and dumb! 

J. Bodvan Anzeyl. 


musings and questionings that oc- 
cur in the minds of hearing persons 
concerning the deaf are thus aptly 
given in ver.se. Yet few hearing per- 
sons seem to ever fully comprehend 
that “all that’s strange” in the deaf “to be without 
and not within." 

The writer of these verses, J. Bodvan Anwyl. w.as 
ordained to the Congregational ministry in i8(>g, at 
Elim, Carmarthen, Wales. Some years afterwards, 
during his ministry there he lost his hearing from a 
severe attack of influenza. In 1904. when only 
twenty-nine years of age. he was given the re.snon- 
sihle position of missionary and superintendent of 
the “Glamorgan Mission to the Deaf and Dumb” 
at Pontypridd, Wales. 

His predecessor in th’s position was a deaf man, 
Mr. Edward Rowland, who was also the pioneer to 
start and bui’d up the Mission. Through the zeal 
and unweary exertions of Mr. Rowland several 
small missions w'ere established in different parts 
of Wales as early as 1869, but in 1887 he made his 
headquarters at Pontypridd, where his strenuous 
toil in the cause of the deaf resulted in the “Glamor- 
gan Mission to the Deaf and Dumb,” though no 


building housed it then. He died in 1904 when only 
fifty-eight years of age, but thirty-five were spent in 
work for the general uplift of his fellow deaf. 

Pontypridd is situated in an extensive mining 
district of Wales and has good railroad communica- 
tions with all parts of the country. The deaf al- 
ways flock to such places w’here suitable manual 
labor can be obtained. Thus the .Mission was wisely 
established where it could do the most good to the 
greater number of the deaf. 

The site of the new institute is of the most desira- 
ble kind and w'as presented by Lord Tredegar at a 


SIR ARTHUR H, FAIRRAIRN, Bart. 

The only deaf and dumb liaronet in the world. 

much reduced rental. The foundation stone waii 
laid last November and May 24th the building was 
completed and formally opened by Sir Arthur Fair- 
’ bairn, the only deaf Baronet in the world. The 
price of the new building was i,7i4 pounds (or about 
8, 400 dollars). It is to be used for worship, instruc- 
tion, and recreation as well as for every other pur- 
pose of the Mission. It will not be residential 
but will do for the adult deaf about the same class 
of work as the hearing do by their Institutional 
Churches, Young People's Guilds, and Christian 
Associations. 

In this connection, the Rev. .Anwyl says: “It is 
(Continued on page i 8 q) 
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By Alexander L. Pach, 925 Broadway, New 1 


of the Deaf-Mutes' Journal 
iar with the news budget that 
y appears under the modest 
Hartford,” and that is signed 
still more modest “H.” 

The author of the budget who is really indefati- 
galile not onlj- in the matter of gathering the 
news, but in working among the deaf, is the Rev. 
Geo. H. HeffloTi. I first met the gentleman a few 
years ago, when he was a “student in signs” at All 
Souls’ Church in f’hiladelphia. I felt sorry for him. 

We are always prone to regard someone else's 
deafness as more unfortunate than our own. I re- 
call now how very sympathetic my fellow students 
and the teachers at Fanwood were because T had 
entered there at the age of seventeen with my deaf- 
ness a matter of three months’ standing and the deaf 
world a mystery to me. From my standpoint the 
sympathy was all W'asted and the shoe entirely on 
the other foot. Here I had enjoyed seventeen years 
of life as a normal boy — most of those wdth whom 
I was at school had never known the joy of hear- 
ing, or had known it for but a brief period in in- 
fancy. 

Dr. Hefflon arranged for me to speak before the 
Cogswell Literary Society of Hartford, at All Ang- 
eles’ Church last month, and it gave me a good oppor- 
tunity to get Acquainted with the least known of the 
Episcopal clergymen working among the deaf. 

The opportunity came through the good Doctor's 
meeting me at the station and acting as my host. 
By the way, I do not know whether he has the 
■“Doctors” degree or not. He is entitled to it, I 
think. A star graduate of Yale class of 1892 and an 
lionor graduate of Andover, w’here he went through 
the vigorous four years the Congregationalist Church 
requires, and then became Pastor of a church at 
Deer Isle, Maine. 

He alw'ays liad Protestant Episcopal longings 
and leanings, so the transition to that church tvas 
easy and natural. His deafness came on gradiially 
and finding no relief either here or in Europe, he 
studied lip-reading at the Horace Mann School in 
Boston. 

Now he is almost totally deaf and probably 
thoroughh" acclimated. He uses the sign-language in 
a short, sharp, incisive manner, and 1 judge in the 
same relative way used to address his hearjng 
congregation. 

You could not mistake his New England .Ancestry. 
Tall, spare, lithe, active, clearreyed and clear-headed, 
with a head and features that makes one think of 
President Wilson, Dr. Hefflon is a fine man to know. 

After enjoying a thoroughl}' goorl dinner, he sug- 
gested cigars— for me— he doesn’t use tobacco him- 
self, though he often looks upon the pipe of his Yale 
days— but refrains from smoking because he doesn't 
think a clergyman adds anything in the way of dig- 
nity by the use of tobacco, though not condemning 
any fellow clergyman who needs the solace of the 
weed. “It’s a matter for every one to decide for 
himself,” he remarked to me. 

The audience that gathered that evening was one 
of the largest they ever had. The star speaker 
of the evening was Dr. Edward M. Gallaudet. the 
honored President Emeritus of Gallaudet College, 
whom I found looking his old self. .A.t Delavan! 
when the teachers gathered there two years ago, 
the good Doctor was a perceptibly aged nuin. and 
one realized why tlie cares of a College Presidency 
wore so heavily on him that he was glad to retire. 


a well earned rest with laurels that come to few men. 
After the Delavan Convention came a severe illness. 

Now the rest has proven beneficial and the good 
Doctor appears ten years younger than at Delavan. 
His speech and signs have all the vigor of youth 
and his countenance is ruddy and there is no visible 
evidence of his 76 years. 1 know this will cheer 
the hundreds of men and women who were his boys 
and girls at Kendall Green. Many of the boys are 
grandfathers themselves — (the college became co- 
educational too recently to be able to say that his 
girls were grandmothers — besides it might be con- 
sidered ungallant). 

Then the venerable and venerated Prof. Wm. H. 
Weeks spoke. His signs are as clear as the elec- 
tric advertisements that shine on New York’s great 
white way, and there is no better speaker anywhere 
than he, nor a more forceful thinker. 

And here, too, is a third example of the longevity 
of the New Englander and his supreme and endur- 
ing physique— I had not seen Prof. Weeks make an 
address for thirty years — and that long ago he 
thrilled an audience of hearing people, at Ocean 
Grove. N. J., with a recital in natural signs that won 
many plaudits — and then — thirty years ago, remem- 
ber, he was what wc called "an old man.” 

The Patriarchal beard he wore in those days, has 
given place to a closely trimmed full beard of the 
King Edward type — snow-white as it W'as in the 
days I learned so much in his company many an 
evening on the board-walk at Ocean Grove, 

And now see him rise from hi.-, scat, and with 
firm tread walk to the platform and make an ad- 
dress full of 1913 wisdom — showung keen compre- 
hension of today, and bringing his climaxes home 
with sledge-hammer force in his signs, one wonders 
if there hasn’t been a mix-up in the Wm. H. Weeks’s 
calendar that makes him really only, say; 65 or 
so, instead of almost ready to celebrate his 90th 
birthday. 

Prof. Kilpatrick also spoke — (surely I was tvith 
friends, for at the Delavan meeting I came to know 
Mr. Kilpatrick quite well) and he was accompanied 
by Mrs. Kilpatrick. He is one of the new generation 
of teachers of the Deaf, w'ho find great pleasure in 
mingling with the deaf. 

At the present time, owing to the retirement of 
Dr. Job. Williams, there is a vacancy in the Hartford 
School that means a new Princijal after the bril- 
liant and long enduring Williams's regime. A com- 
mittee is at the present time seeking a successor. I 
never had much success as a prophet, but I'll venture 
a prophecy. The new Principal’s last name begins 
with K. 

The out-of-town guest of the evening then had the 
platform — and left unsaid much that he -htid intended 
to. But what kind of a performance could a seventh 
rate actor give, if he had a Booth, a Barrett, a 
McCullough and a Mansfield as in his audience? 

The out-of-town guest had the biggest treat of 
any one in the audience and he certainlv enjoved 
himself to the limit. The Hartford “Frats” saw 
him off at the station and added to the evening’s 
pleasure. 

The right kind of a p^ture has high lights and 
shadows. Here follow the shadows : 

I went up on one of the New Haven’s finest 
trains, enjoying a massive arm chair in a gorgeous 
Pullman drawing-room car. straight from Grand 
Central to Stamford, Conn., without a stop or a per- 
ceptible “slow down.” The only excuse for stopping 
at Stamford was to trade our pair of electric engines 
for a steam locomotive. New Haven and Meridan 
were the only other stops and Hartford was reached 
in two hours and 38 minutes. Coming Iwck it was 
all so different. 

If you are in Hartford at night there are several 
things you can do — the best is to stay over and 
enjoy’ a good night’s rest. But if you must come 
to N. Y., you can take the 10:40 and if you 
are very wise you will leave it at New Haven and 
take the steamer that it connects with there, which 
lands you in New York ne.xt morning, after you 
have enjoyed a night’s rest in a berth, and a good 


breakfast on board. 1 judge there were sixty or 
more who left the train at New Haven, and I am 
sorry 1 didn’t. 

The train staid at the New Haven station for a 
half hour — and then backed up quite a distance, then 
we did a little switching and after that it was a 
stop of 5 to 20 minutes at all the stations all the 
way down. It was a raw. rainy night, and more 
like February than May. Sleep was out of ques- 
tion. Finally the train reached New Rochelle and 
from this point down they send it over the Har- 
lem River Branch down to 132nd St. and Willis 
Ave. Probably Mr. Mellen is ashamed to send a 
train run on so mean a schedule into the Grand Cen- 
tral Station. Time was when this was the colonial 
express from Boston to Washington and the train 
was ferried around from the Harlem River terminal 
to Jersey City, where the Penn, R. R. handled it 
to the Capital — but these trains now run through 
via the Poughkeepsie bridge route. In ordinary 
hours one can take a shuttle train from this Willis 
Ave. terminal across the river to the 3rd Ave. “L” 
station at 129th St., hut the unfortunate who gets 
in at three .\..\i. walks to the Third Ave. “L” at 133rd 
St., and wart for a train that will take him either 
up or down — both mighty unsatisfactory ways of 
reaching 176th St., on Washington Heights, but 
I made it via 125th St, and Third Ave., and an open 
car (the crime of it!) Fort George Ixumd. helped me 
finish the journey in time to greet my "fixed-post” 
cop at 3:59 -t.w,, and the hall-boy of my apartment 
nt 3-59/’z- I think from the way both these indi- 
viduals eyed me, they were wondering w’hat I was 
doing out at that hour of the night. I did volunteer 
to “James” as he brought me up in the elevator to my 
apartment. th:it I was "just coming home from 
church.” Honest he looked as if he didn’t believe it. 
Well. I couldn't blame him. 

“It surely is no time for laughter 
In the cold grey dawn of the morning after” 
fits in just as well after an eminently’ proper night 
with the Cogswell Literary Society of Hartford, 
Conn., as it does after a — well — Ball or Banquet, for 
instance. ^ 

In all this world there is nothing so unique as 
the Iron Steamboat Company and the Iron Steam- 
boat service. In a single day as many as 100.000 
people have been carried on the.se steanier.s- the 
safest in the world, and not only has there never 
been a life lost, but there has never been a .serious 
accident. The visitor to New York during the Coney 
Island season wants to make the famous trip to 
"Coney” as a part of his “Seeing New York." 

Passengers by the Iron Steamers, do not need a 
time-table nor do they need to worry about time the 
boats leave. There’s generally a Iroat at either the 
I2gth St., or Battery Piers — and if there isn’t, one 
does not need worry as the wait won't be long and 
a comfortable seat on a cool pier with an ever chang- 
ing kaleidoscopic panorama before him. Everything 
in the shape of vessels from mighty battleships to 
puffing tugs — Mauretanias to motor boats in an ever 
changing picture. From the Battery past the statpe 
of Liberty. Governor's Island. Staten Island. Quaran- 
tine, I'ort Wadsworth and Hamilton, with views 
of South and Midhnd Beaches, Sandy Ho<ik and 
Sea Gate (uit on the heaving bosom of the broad 
Atlantic and then, with her prow headed due north, 
the Iron Steamer makes the Steeplechase Pier in a 
little more than an hour — and the ride costs just 
tw'enty cents. 

(Continued front page iSS) 
in tain that I try to explain to .some hearing people 
that the deaf and dumb grow up, and have to face 
life s battle, that they have material needs which 
must be met. human instincts which must be guided 
and rational souls which must be saved. They are 
still spoken of as children and pupils, and it is 
still imagined that they are all huddled together in 
an msutution. wliere. presumably, strictly monastic 
discipline is maintained.” 

The deaf of W ales are to be congratulated on 
having the splendid intellectual attainments and the 
syntpathetic personality of Rev. .\nwyl engaged in 
their cause. E. F L 
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If preparation counts for anything and it 
really count.s for everything, the convention 
of 1914 will be the most prolific of good to 
the deaf of any ever held. 


Some of the deaf people 
Commendaible of Indianapolis and Dayton 
' who were sufiferers by the 

recent flood doubtless needed the money ten- 
dered them by the Fraternal Society of the 
Deaf badly enough, and yet not one of them 
would accept a dollar. They know how the ac- 
ceptance of charity dulls the edge of industry 
and thrift, and have exhibited a spirit of in- 
dependence that will be likely to put off for- 
ever the day when they may absolutely re- 
quire the assi.stance of those philanthropically 
inclined. 


We are sending home this 
Home Care summer, the happiest, 
healthiest, 1 it of little folks 
that ever left us for a summer's outing. The 
price of it has been “eternal vigilance" and we 
bespeak for them this same vigilance on the 
part of their papas and mammas. The mis- 
fortunes that have come to our children dur- 
ing tl\e past ten years, in every instance, have 
occurred to them while at home ; and we 
desire to take this last opportunity for the 
term to impress upon the "old folks” the 
necessity for a careful oversight over their 
deaf ones during their hours of ease. The 
“Fourth” is especially beset with dangers, 
and we would particularly ask them to see that 
this is “sane and safe.” 


JfST as we were arranging to 
Opinions devote an issue to pure oral 
methods and to the presenta- 
tion of testimonials by the advocates of “speech 
and speech only for the deaf,” along comes 


“Opinions upon the Nebraska Law, by Promi- 
nent Educators, Parents of Deaf Children, 
and Graduates under the Oral Method,” to 
take all the wind out of our sails. It is more 
comprehensive than anY-thing we possibly 
could have furnished, and presents every 
known argument in favor of the entire doing 
away with gesture and manual spelling in 
educating the deaf. 

However any may differ with the opinions 
presented upon subsequent pages, there will 
probably be no voice of dissent from the 
prefatory letter of Miss Keller’s, which we 
subjoin : 

Wrenth.am, M.-vss., Feb. 12, 1913. 
Mr. a. N. Dafoe, 

Dear Sir : — Miss Yale has written me about 
the controversy at the school for the deaf in 
Nebraska. 1 feel that I ought not to take any 
part in such local disputes. But it is my 
strong belief that every' deaf child should have 
opportunity to learn to speak, no matter how 
difficult it may' be to teach him, no matter 
how' far from perfect may be the results. The 
disaster of deafness is incalculable, and every 
little that is done to lessen it is precious. 
Surely the lack of speech is the most grievous 
loss caused by the deafness, and no pains 
should be spared to prevent dumbness from 
being added to the already great burdens 
which the deaf child must carry through life. 

I have just made a public address in Mont- 
clair, New Jersey, and last Augu.st I spoke 
before the International Otological Congress 
at the Harvard Medical School. I was able 
to make myself understood by many people, 
and my success has strenghtened my con- 
victions that the gift of speech, however im- 
perfect, is a priceless blessing to the deaf. 

M'armly wishing you all success, I am. 
Sincerely yours, 

Helen Keller. 

Miss Keller .speaks advisedly. She does 
not .say that all deaf children may be made 
proficient in speech and speech-reading. She 
only says that “every deaf child should have 
opportunity to learn to speak.” She knows 
that under present conditions, many of those 
who leave us must fall short of profi- 
ciency in speech ; and yet no educator of the 
deaf that we know would wish to deny any 
child the full opportunity to acquire it. 


Among the suggestions in 
Be Honest Convention Issue No. ii, there 
is no better one than that of 
i\Ir. Tobias Brill, of Mass, who says: 

“There is a tendency in schools for the deaf 
to pretend having accomplished things that do 
not tally with the actual results. VVe pass 
off our best as the average, and so try to 
make jicople believe that we are meeting with 
greater success than we really are. The ex- 
cuse we often make is that other schools 
are doing it. and we are obliged to follow suit 
as a matter of self-defence. Let the Con- 
vention see that the strictest honesty is prac- 
ticed by everybody. If an exhibit, literary 
or industrial, is the w'ork of the best or ex- 
ceptional pupil or class of pupils, let it be 
marked .so ; if it is marked average class 
work or if it is tacitly understood to be such, 
let it be average of an average class up to 
grade. Whom are we fooling? Ourselves 
and the poor deaf who are entrusted to us. 
The public w'ill find us out in the end. It 
may take a generation, it may take two. A 


Convention is a family gathering. Let us 
start being honest with the members of our 
own family, and in a heart to heart talk,, 
without lowering our aim. let us owm up how 
near the mark W'e have hit. So at the next 
Convention let us all be honest!” 

A word in due time, indeed, and fitly spoken. 
Judging from things we have read and heard 
during the past year there is an imminent 
need in some quarters for, at least, just a 
little respect for the truth. 

The Governor of Minnesota 
Minnesota’s is evidently a gentleman who 
executive has the details of his of- 
fice well in hand. He not 
only had the time and inclination to see that 
the deaf of his state, after graduating at the 
state school, had an equal chance in the world 
of labor with the hearing ; but he even took the 
time to read over our references to the good 
that had been done there, and to pen us the 
following handsome letter : 

jMay Thirty-first, Nineteen Thirteen. 
Mr. George S. Porter, 

Publisher “Silent Worker,” 

New Jersey School for the Deaf, 
Trenton, N. J. 

Ml' De.lk Sir: — Permit me to thank you for 
the splendid write-up of the legislation en- 
acted by this state in behalf of the deaf. 

Tour publication is a credit to your insti- 
tution and a great force in promoting the best 
interests of the deaf. 

\Yry truly yours, 

A. O. Eberhart, 
Governor of Minnesota. 

All reports from Minnesota say that Gov. 
Eberhart keeps the same watchful eye on- 
the other interests of the state that he does- 
u])on the interests of the deaf, and, if he 
does, Wisconsin is certainly fortunate in its 
selection of a Governor. 


There are evidences here 
Pre-natal and there, among the mas.=; 

Causes of material gathered, that the 
matter of eugenics is, in swts, 
being a trifle over-done. A published state- 
ment that has been going the rounds of the 
settlement societies and children’s w'elfare 
exhibits recently to the effect that 89,287 deaf 
children in the United States ow'e their con- 
dition to vicious diseases in their parents, a 
statement that, for some time, remained un- 
contradicted and so became generally believed, 
now proves to be wholly false, there being 
but 44.896 “deaf and dumb” per.sons in the 
Lhiited States, only one-third, or 15,000, of 
whom were born deaf, so that there could have 
been but this latter number made deaf from 
all pre-natal causes put together. 


.After fifty years of continuous service, Mr. 
Job Williams retires at the close of the present 
term from the superintendency of the Ameri- 
can School at Hartford. The feeling of af- 
fectionate regard for Mr. Williams, held by 
the deaf of Connecticut, and those associated 
with him in the work of their education, is 
shared by all of the deaf, ana every teacher 
of the deaf in the country and he takes with 
him in his retirement the love and sincere 
good wishes of all. 




June again. 


Home, sweet borne. 

Our last journal for tlie term. 

But few of the pupils will leave this year. 

Some of the babies surely will miss our lawns. 

The baby class is the youngest we have ever had. 

One grey squirrel can do more mischief than 
forty rats. 

Many of the schools south and west closed long 
before ours. 

Alice Battersby fared well on the 5th which was 
her natal day. 

The crimson ramlder on the east side is bloom- 
ing beautifully. 

Our roses were just a week too early for our 
commencement. 

Four fine windo.v boxes were finished by Hartley 
Davis, last week. 

Teachers as w'ell as pupils will soon be scattered 
“to the four wdnds.’’ 


Theodore Eggert and \Vm. Stocker were among 
our callers last week. 



.■V GROUP OK '‘twilight" GIRLS 


Some work, getting all those babies ready for 
their respective trains. 

Do you wonder that school-children like summer 
the best of the seasons? 

It is not Frank Hoiipaugh any more. It is now 
Frank Wesley Hoppaugh. 

“The Prince and Pauper" has become quite a 
favorite among the children. 

Bread and milk hold high places on our dietary 
list, and both are running line, at present. 

A week in camp at Asbury Park is one of the anti- 
cipated joys of Geo. Bedford, this summer. 

The little boys never looked more manly nor the 
little girls more “sweet" than at the closing. 

The examination averages were only “fair." Per- 
haps the examinations were unusually “hard.” 

Orcste Palmieri's brother arrived in New York 
on the 14th of May. eleven days out from Naples. 

There are a great many visitors to the new hall, 
these days, and everybody pronounces it “fine.” 

The seniors on the boys' side were allow'd! an 
evening hike, on Thursday, and all had a glorious 
time. 

Vito Dondiego was quite proud of the fact that 
Tony was given a place in the Commencement pro- 
gram. 
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The strawberry supper w'hich our store-keeper 
gave the boys and girls on Wednesday was greatly 
enjoyed. 

The children were allow'ed to see the Wallace- 
Hagenback parade on Monday, and all greatly en- 
joyed it. 

Last week, the girls received a visit from Muriel 
Gilmore and .Anna Campbell. All were glad to 
see them. 

The honors of the hundred yard dash, on the 
girls' side lies between Lillian Learning and Clara 
Van Sickle. 

Rand.'ill -McClelland's sister has purchased a canoe, 
and Randall is hoping to “go halves" with her 
when he gets home. 

John MacNee says that Charles Dobbins loves 
to study history as well as he loves to eat, which 
is saying a great deal. 

Our boys certainly do have success in their work. 
Arthur Blake is already drawing salary enough to 
support a large family. 


The last party' to leave was the north-bound one 
and they just comfortably filled a special car on the 
10:10 Saturday morning. 



ON THE STEAMER RAIL 


Mary Sommers received a number of prettv pres- 
ents on her birthday. Mary will spend her summer 
at Swedesboro, as heretofore. 

The proficiency in speech and lip-reading shown 
by Miss Tilson's class w'as such as to cause uni- 
versal remark and commendation. 

The surplus dirt around our new' building is be- 
ing used to fill up two or three slight depressions 
on the southerly end of the grounds. 

Frank's father says he has a fine garden and a 
big lot of little chickens which arc to be under the 
especial care of Frank while he is at home. 

Miss Stevenson was afraid that the plate of ice- 
cream which the girls ate before supper, in the 
park, would spoil their supper, but it didn't. 

Paul Reed Tarbutton is especially pleased be- 
cause, at the place where he is going to spend the 
summer, there is always a plenty of fresh truck. 

The July issue of our paper is. to a con- 
siderable extent, a school number, and many copies 
will be taken home, as mementoes, by the children. 

The boys in the printing dejiartment have w'orked 
faithfully during the past month and it is well they 
have, for the amount they had to do W'as very un- 
usual. 

Many of our boys are ardent disciples of Isaak 
Walton, and the first thing they expect to do when 
thev get home will be to “overhaul" their fishing- 
tackle. 

Johnny MacN'ec's last journal says. “1 expect to 
have a very enjoyable time with my family while 
at home. They are very kind to me am! I love 
them all very much.” 

There is a vast amount of weaving of various 
kinds done in our state, and it has been suggested 
that the trade is one that might be introduced with 
benefit to our school. 

Air. Walker says that, after w'e leave, he feels 
like one W'ho treads alone, some banquet hall 
deserted, whose lights are fled, w'hose garlands dead, 
and all but him departed. 

Charles Dobbins has a great deal of pride in his 
native town, and almost jumped for joy when he 
heard that the Mercer car had taken second money 
in the Indianapolis race. 
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Recent letters from .Arthur Blake inform us that 
he is greatly pleased with his position on the 
Altoona Tribune. There’s no doubt but that Arthur 
will make a success of it. 

There have been some eighty voiinnes added to 
our library during the past term, all sterling vvork.s, 
and there are few school or college libraries now 
in the state that are better. 

The splendid physical condition of our children 
was never more clearly shown than in the dumb- 
bell exercises of the toys and the scarf-dull of 
the little girls on Thursday. 

Mina Smith could not sleep very well after her 
excursion to the Park, the other day. and says “may- 
be it was because 1 drank two cups of coffee and 
ate so much." May be, .Mina. 

The prizes for excellence, this year are the finest 
ever. These prizes are quite an incentive to the 
little folks and it is sincerely hoped that we shall 
have sufficient funds to afford them in all coming 
years. 

The Bucks Co. Natural History Society had its 
annual outing on Saturday, spending the tiav at the 
Narrow.s and Ringing Rucks up the river. Mr. and 
Airs. Walker and Air. Sltarp were among those 
who attended. 

Air. and Mrs. Porter had the boys from the print- 
ing and engraving departments in to a jollification 
with him on Friday evening. Games, straw-berries 
and ice-cream were the pabulum and all pronounced 
the occasion a most enjoyable one. 

The last moving picture lecture of the term was 
given on Saturday evening. The subjects were all 
of a highly educational character, save one bright 
little playlet and they were greatly enjoyed by all. 

Josephine Kulikowski's father has written her 
that he now has a fine flock of pigeons. Of course 
Josephine is all curosity to see them. She is look- 
ing forward with a great deal of pleasure to vhe 
summer on many accounts. She hopes to spend a 
few' days w'ith Alarion .Apgar on the farm among 
other things. 



LUNCH-TI.ME ON THE BOARD THE “TWILIGHT” 


.A vote of thanks is hereby tenderet! by the boys 
and girls to Air. Newcomb for his splendid work 
with the moving-picture machine, his painstaking at- 
tention to their table, and for all his efforts in their 
behalf during the term. 

In striking at a ball on Thursday, Russel Jack- 
son s bat flew out of his hands and struck "Tony 
Tafro on the cheek, giving him a bad black eye. 
Tony quickly ex])laincd to the supervisor, when he 
arrived, that it was purely accidental. 

Our trip to Philadelphia was a very fine one and 
ever>'bod\- enjoyed it. Owing to the number of 
stops made by the boat and the early hour at which 
we started to return, our stay in the city was rather 
brief, but we pnnot complain as nothing could have 
been more enjoyable than the going and coming on 
the steamboat. 

The children took a four mile walk around Phila- 
delphia while there on Thursday. .Among the places 
they visited were Independence Hall. John \V ana- 
makers. the City Hall, the Penna. R. R. station, the 
-Academy of Fine .Arts and the shopping district on 
Chestnut and Market Sts. Some of them had never 
.seen Philadelphia before. 

The girls of the dress-making, millinery and em- 
broidery deiiartments w'cre the guests of Misses 
Bilbee, Whelan and Stevenson at a lawn party in 
Cadwalader Park, on Wednesday afternoon. They 
had a delightful time playing games until six o'clock, 
when a fine luncheon was served ami all returned 
on the 8:15 trolley, declaring it the red-letter after- 
noon of the season. 
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The Gentle Art of Kodaking' 

( Afi address by J. H. McFarlane^ March Meeting Alabama G. G. A. Photogj^aphs by the author') 



“OLD FAITHFUL” 

desire to possess the earth, at least 
Sir enough of it on which to build some- 
thing in the shape of a bungalow, has 
possessed nian ever since the days 
SSfci which antedate real estate deals in 
swamp lots. And although the possibility of grati- 
fying this innate land-grabbing mania is constantly 
decreasing, like the size of New York flats, it is 
never .squelshed ; on the contrary it manifests itself 
in a new species of the /wmo genus called the “kodak 
fiend'' or "kodaker." Whence the term kodaking 
and "kodakery” which, by their very sound, aspire to 
nothing less than art. 

The kodaker may be defined as a “necessary 
nuisance" — a creature of necessity, who being denied 
his right to a slice of the mundane .sphere, is im- 
pelled as the best alternative to box and carry off 
slices of its landscape — with a kodak ! 

As has been intimated the scope of the activities 
of the kodaker are world-wide — he shoots at any- 
thing. being particularly elated if he can include in 
a bit of scenery, a president, an ex-president or a 
great financier. One of the favorite subjects for 
beginners i.s “grandpa.” or. perchance, his horse, 
whose “likenesses” are made to resemble so closely 
certain of the prehistoric mammalia as to sustain 
the Darwinian theory. 

Thus a kodak in the hands of a youngster shows a 
remarkable propensity to exaggerate — e,specially those 
features of one's physique that are meant to be in- 
conspicuous. The expert kodaker, on the other hand, 
can either make his camera lie outright, or else tell 
its unpleasant truth agreeably through that fine 
point of kodakery, that most subtle flattery — retouch- 
ing. By retouching, a subject is made to look as 
others do not see her and not anywhere near as 
handsome as she sees herself. 

The professional photographer modifies the phy- 
siognomic mistakes of nature or his camera by re- 
touching. As an amateur I once saved the face of a 
fair subject by some neat repairing. It was out west 
where they do things up in a hurry' and in developing 
the negative of a belle of that region I accidentally 
broke off a piece of her nose. The subject had gone 
out of reach of a second shot by my kodak, paying 
for a dozen of No. i beforehand, so the only thing 
to be done W'as to affix thereto a new nose. This 
was accomplished to the satisfaction of competent 



VIADUCT, YELLOWSTONE PARK 

critics among the subject's acquaintance, who failed to 
detect anything wrong with the new feature, which 
was distinctly Greecian and an improvement over the 
old. But the subject herself was less appreciative, 
for gazing long and hard at her “latest" she ex- 



ENTRANCE TO YELLOWSTONE PARK 


claimed with a vengeance that was wasted ( the 
kodaker being a few hundred miles away) “What’s 
the matter with my nose?” 

It has been remarked by one of our modern sages 
that the best way to make enemies is to “hire 
friends.” To which it may be appended that the 
best way to make enemies among the fair sex is 
to kodak ’em. For, no matter how the kodaker 
makes his machine lie it can never speak things poetic. 
There is one loophole, however, through which the 
kodaker can usually crawl when asked by a girl as 
to the result of her pose before his camera, and that 
'is the elastic term “pretty fair.” Thus if her photo 



UPPER FALLS OF THE YELLOWSTONE 


does not appeal to that chief characteristic of man — 
or woman — vanity, he can fall back on the descriptive 
"fair,” which promi.ses little. But when coupled to 
“pretty" it is certain to work even if his kodak has 
not. 

Quite a few notal)les have ijosetl before my kodak, 
hut I found every one of them easier to get than 
the average girl who expects the camera to work 
magic, or the baby who takes it for a gun. One of 
the most photographed subjects in America is 
that freakish vent of nature in Yellowstone Park — 
“Old Faithful," Every kodaker aspires to get Old 
Faithful, and in the process Old Faithful, it often 
happens, gets him. So when I took in Yellowstone, 
my chief objective, was the Great Geyser. Starting 
out one afternoon with a well-loaded kodak I ap- 
proached the scene of Yellowstone’s greatest attrac- 
tion and mirth producer. As the geyser gives a 
deaf man no w’arning of its hourly upheaval, I 
thought it best to ask directions at the camp of the 
Park police on my' w'ay. 

I was “taken in" and entertained with yarns, being 
assured that Old Faithful would not explode till 1 got 
ready (?) to take her — when suddenly with a w'aving 
of arms that meant "there she goes ; get a move on," 
the guides set me off on a race with the spurting mon- 
ster as if they expected me to shoot it like a bird on 
the wing. I enjoyed the little joke at my expense, 
seeing the fun of it caused such an explosion of 
laughter as resembled the outburst of Old F'aithful. 
So. patiently waiting till my giant subject poked 
its head out of its hole again, I was rewarded with a 
good photo. 

Rivalling Old Faithful, or perhaps Niagara, in the 
kodakers’ estimation, — if the number of film w'rap- 
pers bestrewed about the.se shrines is any indication 
— is the Great Falls of the Yellowstone. The fami- 
liar post-card view of the Upper Falls, taken from 
a convenient platform (such as is sold at the corner 
drug store in Pumpkinsville) did not look to me 
worth a turn of the reel — I wanted a shot to show 
that I had been at the Falls. Hence I found myself 
taking the unbeaten path several miles around to the 
other side of the river, where, letting myself down 
by means of the shrubbery that jutted out of the 
rocky' cliff, I got a good focus on the famous scene — 
a view whose value is enhanced by the fact that a 
mis-movement in getting it would have sacrificed — 
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National Association qf the Deaf 

Cleveland, Ohio, August 20 - 27, 1913 


TRAMP BEAR IN YELLOWSTONE PARK 


Spain enjoys the reputation of having two talented 
deaf artists. Senors de Zubiaurre who are brothers, 
— California \ews. 


The W'ashington State School for the Deaf boasts 
a Boy Scout company. The boys in the company are 
said to be very enthusiastic and elated over the 
fact that they will be permitted to enter contests for 
medals and prizes. May they win their full share. 
— Xorfh Dakota Banner. 


several feet of film ; in fact, a whole photo-machine, 
to the seething water below. 

It has been shown that the news-kodaker’s great- 
est asset is his unaba.shed nerve. To put it bluntly, 
he lives upon his CHEEK. In a big town wdiere the 
foot-ball fever was running high I once had occasion 
to see how my nerve as a kodaker would take me. 
On the strength of my being a newspaper photog- 
rapher I secured a complimentary ticket to the game, 
but leaving home in a hurry, w’ith just enough time 
to get to the field of action before the fray began, I 
forgot my ticket. There was not time to return for 
it, nor did I wish to pay a fancy price for what was 
already mine. So, with a fine flourish of my instu- 
ment and some college rhetoric, 1 cowed the gatemcn 
into seeing that I had come by arrangement with 
the management to get the whole show and that I 
would get him presently if I were not pas.sed. 

One of the favorite yarns of American history is 
how the wily Cap. John Smith subdued the savage 
spleen with a compass. The revised edition of the 
future will probably go it one better — ^telling how 
the kodak fiend, by working his machine at the 
psychological moment, subdued a wmrse type of sav- 
age, the “grouchy” big chief of politics or finance. 

That there can exist in inanimate things an attach- 
ment to the animate approaching affection, is proven 
by the kodaker and his favorite kodak. ,A covetous 
rascal who knew not the dire con.sequences of med- 
dling with this attachment once separated me from 
niy kodak by as much of the state of Texas a.s he 
could get over. The local sherrius and chief of 
police were soon aware that the peace of the Sab- 
bath-like community had been disturbed, and quickly 
made up a case that would have baffled the instinct 


of a Burns. Meanwhile, the stolen machine was 
proving a "hoodoo” in the hands of the thief — it 
simply wouldn't work for him, so he dropped it per 
parcel post like a hot one. not even waiting to 
remove his exposed roll of film. And on that roll 
was recorded — but that story belongs to another 
reel ! 


THAT INVESTIGATION 
The Oregon School has just passed through a 
legislative investigation brought about by baseless 
charges against the management. This is nothing 
unusual. Every now and then we hear of these 
invetigations, and almost every School for the Deaf 
in the country has had such an experience at one 
time or another. Any discharged employee or ir- 
responsible student can prefer charges, and the 
School authorities have to submit to the annoyance. 
But the investigation generally brings reproach upon 
the management. The Oregon case has turned out 
to be a good thing for the School, for the legislative 
committee not only exonerated the management from 
all blame but recommende<l that liberal appropria- 
tions be made for improvements by the Superinten- 
dent . — Virginia Guide. 
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By James S. Reider, 1538 N. Dover St, 


AY we say a few words to our fellow- 
deaf of Pennsylvania? 

We are approaching another con- 
vention — twenty-seventh meeting of the 
Pennsylvania Society for the Advance- 
Deaf in Shamokin, August 14, 15, 16, 

1913. Are you looking forw'ard to it? If not, w'hy? 
Perhaps some of you tliink that you are like a “little 
drop of water in the bucket,” unseen and undesired ; 
that it makes no difference whether you attend the 
meeting of the Society or not, or that there are 
others who can administer the affairs of the Society 
without your help. But is it really so? No, no. 
It is just the other way. No one is so humble that 
he can be spared from attending the convention ; the 
officers of the Society will be delighted to see all 
who attend, and the Society asks for and needs the 
help of every deaf-mute in Pennsylvania. As a 
large crop means prosperity for the farmer, so does 
a large membership for the Society. Our wish is 
to see the Society still more successful than it has 
been in the past. So come to the convention and 
help us. 


On June the first, the Rev. C. O. Dantzer passed 
his ninth year as Pastor of All Souls’ Church for 
the Deaf. The record of these nine years is almost 
phenomenal. W’hen he took charge of the Church 
it was burdened with a debt of something like 
$400, more or less; a much larger sum, loaned out, 
was uncollectible, and there was hardly a trust fund 
remaining to the Church ; if there was any, it was 
so insignificant that we have no recollection of it. 
Certain it was that the finances of the Church were 
in a very bad shape, and the Mission faced the 
worst crisis of its whole life. Happily', there were 
those who had faith in the future of All Souls’ and 
continued loyal to the Church in service and other- 
wise. And so, when Mr. Dantzer found a dearth of 
funds, he had a yet more valuable asset in the will- 
ing and hearty co-operation of the leading mem- 
bers of the Church. Together they at once began the 
work of improving the financial condition, and steady 
progress was made. Mr. Dantzer insisted on greater 
system in alt w'ork, which inspired greater confi- 
dence among his people, and results soon began to 
show ; he did not only talk, direct, and order, but 
himself joined in the drudgery of rebuilding, often 
donning overalls when the work w-as of a dirty kind. 
The effect of his example may be readily imagined. 
To-day the Rev. Mr. Dantzer has the great .satis- 
faction of seeing the results of nine years of work 
— the rejuvenated church, and, in a short time, of 
a beautiful new All Souls’ Church and Parish House 
in a new and desirable location. The value of these 
is about $55,000 ; then the Church has trust funds 
which yield an income of about $450 a year, and 
several special funds in banks, not mentioning the 
current expense fund. Indeed, the financial condi- 
of All Souls' W'as never better than it is now. 


The following was reported in The Record on 
May 23rd. 

Woodbury, N. J., May 22.— Policeman Redfield 
today neatly trapped a couple of young men who are 
said to have been victimizing residents. When ar- 
rested they gave their names as Joseph and Albert 
Thompson and said they were brothers. Each as- 
sumed to be deaf and dumb and presented a card 
to householders asking for assistance in getting an 
education. They were successful to an extent, but 
one woman thought she heard them talking before 



ILLINOISANS IN 
LOS ANGELES, 
CAL. 

Left to right — Mrs- 
Waddell, Miss Chen- 
worth, Mr. Bunson, 
Miss Peck, Abe Him- 
tnelscliein, Mrs. Mills, 
Simon Himmelschein. 
Others who are not in 
the group but used to 
live in Illinois are Mr. 
H. Fritz., Mr. Samul- 
son, Mr. Dr. Dikeoff, 
Mr. Mills. Mr. Wad- 
dell, Mr. Kennedy. 



she came to the door. She notified the officer and 
he watched them for a time. 

As they were walking down the road toward 
Mantua the officer caught up with them on his wheel 
and said in a low voice : “Look out, there. I’ll run 
over you.” Both jumped aside, and he stopped and 
arrested them. They begged to be allowed to go, and 
said they would never come to this city again, but 
were held for Court. 

Several outings have been arranged for our deaf 
during the Summer. The first of those was an ex- 
cursion to Menlo Park on June 21st. There will 
be an excursion to Wildwood, N. J., on July 24th, 
a Sunday School picnic, in Fairmount Park on July 
5th. Two or three other proposed outings have 
not been announced yet. 


Our genial friend, Mr. John C. Lentz, of Jones- 
town, Pa., met with a most unfortunate accident 
recently. While cleaning an old gun that belonged 
to his grandfather and contained a cartridge, it acci- 
■dentally exploded and severely mangled his hands. 
The extent of his injury is not exactly known now, 
but we hope that it is not as bad as reported. Mr. 
Lentz, who is in middle life, formerly lived in Phila- 
delphia. On the death of his grandfather, he suc- 
ceeded to his estate at Jonestown, where he has since 
lived in comfortable style. One of his sisters is Mrs. 
R. M. Ziegler, of Philadelphia. 


As the completion of the new building for All 
Souls’ progresses, some day during the Summer, 
the contractor may suddenly invade the old church 
and dismantle it of some of the furniture and fixings, 
thereby necessitating the deaf to hold their services 
at some other place. It will not likely prove a 
serious interruption though, as the Summer attend- 
ance is usually small and there may be no difficulty 
to find temporary quarters. We may even be able to 
remain in the old place until the new one is ready. 


At present there are three active Missions among 
the deaf of Philadelphia, the Episcopal, the Catholic 
and the Hebrew', and. together with the other active 
organization;;, they provide quite a list of entertain- 
ments and events. It reminds one of the “con- 
tinuous vaudevlle” of the present-day theatre. It 
is not to be supposed though that the same deaf 
can attend all the events as they come in rapid suc- 
cession, and non-attendance at any of the other’s 
events should not be taken as implying opposition. 
Each sect vies with the others to bring success to 
its organization, as do the non-religious organiza- 
tions, and that is but natural. Let the peoples of 
each one patronize the events in which they have a 
common interest and such others as they please to 
do. That will make the burden of patronage feel 
lighter to our deaf. The most remarkable thing 
about this matter is that, aside from a frequent con- 
flict of dates, there has thus far been no friction bet- 
ween the various organizations worthy of note. This 
is a good thing, and, if it keeps on this way, it 
will be possible for all to attain, at least, a fair 
measure of success. 


Mr. Patrick O'Brien had a miraculous escape from 
death, on the night of May iith, last, by falling 
down the stairway of his home. It occurred at 
I 130 A.M., in a way which he is not able to explain. 
He sustained severe injuries of the body; but, ex- 
cept for a lacerated ear, his head showed no effects 
of the fall, which seems strange. .At this writing, 
he is on the mend as fast as can be expected. Mr. 
O’Brien is employed as foreman in a department 
of the Cudahy Packing Company’s Philadelphia 
branch, of which his brother is manager. He came 
here from Omaha, Neb., and at present is Vice- 
President of Philadelphia Division No. 30, N. F. S. 
D. 


In order to replenish its expense fund, the Phila- 
delphia Division No. 30, N. F. S. D., gave an enter- 
tainment at -All Souls’ Hall on Saturday evening. 
May 24th. The features were several shadow plays, 
sale of refreshments, and distribution of prizes. The 

attendance w’as unusually large, and the affair 
provided a very pleasant social evening. 


The Summer season has made its round again, 
so let us wish all a pleasant and enjoyable time, 
w'hether going away or staying at home. 


No principle is more noble, as there is none more 
holy, than of a true obedience. — Henry Giles. 


Mr. and Mrs. J. Standacher and Chil 
dren, Duluth, Iowa. 



Mr. Standacher is a Gallaudet College graduate and 
for years has been successfully conducting a periodi- 
cal subscription agency in his home city. 
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Silent Workers Made Fine Record Durinji* The Vear *^’9' Amateur league games. 

^ The individual records follows 



i'/aHdiag— Petoio, f. ; Capt. Garland, f. ; Brown, g. ; Davis, g. Sitting — Baumlin, c. ; Otis, g. 


BY HANS PETER HANSEN 


Garland, f. 
Baumlin, c. 
Petoio, f., g. 

Otis, g 

Waltz, g. . . 
Blake, g. . . 
Brown, g. . 
Davis, f. ... 
Dunning, g. 


Games. 

Fid. G. 

FI. G. 

P.C. 

... 18 

96 

43 

235 

...18 

75 

0 

J 50 

...18 

61 

0 

122 

... II 

17 

8 

40 

... 8 

15 

0 

30 

... 6 

U 

0 

28 

... / 

8 

5 

21 

... 7 

6 

0 

12 

. . . 2 

2 

0 

4 


Totals 


290 56 642 


The Silent Workers Base Ball Team 
Also Makes a Good Record 

The Silent Workers base-ball team has just closed 
the season with a pretty good record of winning 
ten out of twelve games, defeating some semi-pro- 
fessional teams in Trenton. They opened the season 
with a win and also closed in the same manner. 
After they were defeated in two straight games they 
started again and won six straight. 

We got many big scores from the opponents in 
every game until in the closing game when we were 
nearly defeated by the Triangles by a score of 8 to 7. 

John Garland, known as “Fat,’’ was the catcher 
of the team and during the year he has captained 
the team successfully. Base stealers were few this 
year, owning to Garland’s w'onderful throws to 
second and third bases. He has caught Petoio’s 
delivery in every game. 

“Matty” Petoio, one of the best pitchers the school 
has developed in many years, has done nearly 
all the twirling and is credited with winning nine 
and losing two games. The best game he pitched the 
whole season w'as against the Whirlwind A. C. 



The Silent 


ITH the remarkable record winning 
eighteen out of twenty-three games, 
the Silent Workers’ basket-ball team 
has ended one of the best years in the 
history of basket-ball at the school. 
Workers were in the City Amateur 


league for about three months, and after playing 
eight games, they were dropped on account of their 


failure to appear at three contests scheduled against 
them. The three games in which the Silent Workers 


failed to appear in were on account of illness among 
the players. 


The individual star was John Garland, the captain, 
commonly known as “Fat,” because he smiles when 
he dribbles the ball. He is considered a star, as he 
can throw the liall into the net from the centre of 
the floor with one hand. This boy needs some 
watching, for he will perhaps jump into the hig 
league some day. John hails from Jersey City, is 
18 years old and weighs 140 pounds. 

Alfred Baumnlin was second to Garland in goal 
throwing. This fellow is known as “Little Hippo,” 
because he is the heaviest boy on the entire team. 
At centre he played wonderfully, and he has done 
much work to bring the team to tne front. Alfred 
hails from Perth Amboy, is 18 years old and weighs 
165 pounds. 


Tony Petoio, dubbed “Whirlwind Tony,” because 
of being in the place where he is wanted, at forward 
and at ^lard. He displayed splendid form and acted 
like a lion and prevented many players from scoring. 
He lives in Newark, is 17 years old and weighs 126 
pounds. 


Charles Otis, manager of the team, was fourth 
in scoring. This is his first year as manager. He 
has both senses — speaking and hearing. His worth 
to the organization of deaf fellows is of great value. 
Under his management the team has made fine pro- 
cess. He acted as a guard all season and his play- 
ing has been of great value. He sometimes tossed 
field goals and registered a few. He resides in 
Trenton, is 19 j-ears old and weighs 154 pounds. 

Frederick Waltz, known in the basket-ball history 


of this school as the old “War Horse,” has been in 
many basket ball wars. He is not in the picture, 
but he is a good and valuable player and assisted 
Otis to hold tight to the opponents. He lives in 
Trenton, is 20 years old and weighs 158 pounds. 

Arthur Blake, “Wireless Blake,” settled in the 
sixth place, for he only played six games and left 
the school to take up a position as a linotype opera- 
tor with a prominent firm in Altoona. Pa. He is a 
valuable player and guard. He resides in Jersey 
City, is 19 years old and weighs 150 pounds. 

Thomas Titus Brown, the colored guard, presented 
in seventh place. Once in a while he acted as a for- 
ward and guard. He hails from Atlantic City, is 
16 years old and weighs 136 pounds. 

Hartley Davis, alias Farmer Davis, is 18 years old 
and weighs 140 pounds. He is a prettj' good plaver. 

The record follows ; 


Silent WMrkers . . . 

. . . 80 

Kent A. C 

4 

Silent W'orkers . . . 

... 9 

Trenton Tigers 

. 2 T 

Silent Workers . . . 

• • - 35 

Cadets 

. 8 

Silent Workers . . . 

. . . 2 

Brvans 


Silent W’orkers . . . 

...72 

Silent W’orkers, Tr. . 

. 16 

"Silent WMrkers . . 

. . . 16 

Y. M. C. A 

• 3 - 

Silent W’orkers . , . 

...40 

Cadets 

. 8 

Silent W'orkers . . . 

. . . m 

Olvmpir 


"Silent W’orkers . . 

...21 

fiercer .Auto 

. II 

Silent W’orkers . . . 

. . . 2 

Fowler .A. C 

0 

"Silent W’orkers . , 

. , . 2 

Y. AI. C. A 

0 

"Silent W’orkers , . 

. . . 25 

.Apha .... 


"Silent W’orkers . , . 

••• 34 

Monument Potterv . . 


"Silent W'^orkers . . . 

. . . 10 

Stillhouse Rangers . . 

17 

Silent Workers . . . , 

...31 

Trenton Tigers . 

15 

"Silent W orkers . . . 

. . 20 

Stillhouse Rangers . . 

26 

"Silent W’orkers . . 

. . . 21 

-Alpha 

17 

Silent W’orkers . . , . 

. . 63 

Coalport 

0 

Silent W’orkers 

.. 64 

Rausher .A. C. . . 

3 

Silent Workers . , . . 

•• 23 

Lenoxville 

14 

Silent W'orkers . , . , 

2 

P. R. R. Shops 

0 

Silent Workers .... 

.. 36 

Lambertville H. S... 

14 

Silent W orkers 

. . 2 

Lambertville 

0 


Total 671 Total 


tvhen he was in fine form, allowing his opponents 
but one hit. He has wonderful control and lots 
of speed and can pitch any curve except a spit-ball. 
“Matty” has .struck out 83 batsmen and allowed but 
13 base on balls the entire season. 

“Southpaw” Higgins pitched one game and won it. 
He has some speed in his left hand but he lacks 
control. 

“Big Mule” Baumlin, the first baseman of the 
team, has put out many players, due to his height. 
He stands six feet and when a player throws a 
wild ball he goes high in the air after it. He is a 
fair hitter and base runner. 

“Cool-headed” Throckmorton, the third baseman, is 
credited with bringing in the most runs and also 
putting out the players when they are about to 
reach home. He has been hitting about as much as 
any of those big league stars are doing at present, 

W ild Cat Shaw has been playing a fine game 
at short and has caught many terrific “bangs.” He 
is one of those good hitters of the team. 

“Home Run” Brede. the fellow who plays left 
field, has brought in the most home-runs and has 
done much to get his team on the road to victory. 
When there are men on bases and a player hit.s a 
long fl\- to deep left field. Brede goes after it and 
pulls it down like a big league star does. 

Brown. Pease, Palmieri and Davis have also 
put up a good game, but these hoys need a little more 
e.xperience to have their names put in. 

The record : 


Silent W’orkers . . . , 

. .. 15 

Dileo A. C 

10 

Silent Workers . . . , 

■ 30 

Mercer A. C 

12 

"Silent Workers . . . 

..18 

Contenninal School 

8 

Silent W’orkers . . . . 

.17 

Afiller .A. C 


"Silent W’orkers . . . 

4 

Third Presb\’tetian 

-4 

Silent W’orkers . . . . 

• • 5 

Aliller .A. C 

7 


^ 7 

Silent M'orkers 13 Jersey Blues 6 


■^Silent ^^'orkcrs 22 Cottage Club 6 

Silent Workers 18 Miller A. C n 

’"Silent \\ orkers ?5 Cltambersburg Club 3 

Silent Workers 17 Whirlwind .A.. C. . . . o 

"Silent Workers 8 Triangles 7 

■"9 innings. 


271 


H.sns Peter H.vxsen. 
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By Albert Berg^ M.A., of the Indiana School Faculty 


B HE close of the present school year 
(69th ) of the Indiana State School for 
the Deaf marks the passings of Profes- 
sor Sidney Jefferson Vail from its 
teaching force after a continuous ser- 
vice of fifty-three years. He retires voluntarily 
feeling that, at the age of seventy-four and after 
laboring so long, he is entitled to a rest. And he 
has certainly earned it. 

Mr. Vail came to Indiana from New York in i860. 
He was an instructor-in-training at the Fanwood 
school, his alniti mater, the year before, and Dr. Mc- 
Intire, superintendent of the Indiana school, upon 
the recommendation of Dr. Harvey P. Peet, then 
superintendent at Fanwood. extended him a call. 
He accepted it with reluctance and misgiving. Indiana 
then being practically a frontier state and the pros- 
pects of its deaf-mute educational work rather un- 
certain. He had under consideration at the same 
time an offer to teach at a southern school, but finally 
decided in favor of Indiana, and never had occasion 
to regret the choice, nor in leaving home and kindred 
to cast his fortune with the young and growing West. 

It falls to the lot of few to go through the unique 
experience as has Mr. Vail, of serving under four 
different superintendents, two of them covering a 
period longer than the average duration of incum- 
bency of school superintendents. He served under 
Dr. Thomas Meintire from i860 to 1878 ; under Dr. 
William Glenn from 1878 to 1884 ; under Mr. Eli 
P. Baker from 1884 to 1889 and since 1889 under 
Superintendent Johnson. He has seen many notable 
changes take place, not the least being the final 
development of the school into its present splendid 
institutional plant. Coming to Indianapolis when it 
was a small country town he has seen it grow into 
a great city of nearly 300.000 people. 

During his fifty-three years of work. Mr. Vail has 
had approximateh' a thousand boys and girls under 
his tutelage. Among them are several who now are 
themselves teachers and not a few others who stand 
conspicuously prominent in deaf-mute affairs of 
the present day. In recognition of this distinguished 
record. Gallaudet College, in 1910, conferred upon 
him the honorary degree of Bachelor of Pedagogy. 

In 1858 Mr. Vail graduated from the Fanwood 
school with high honors. Only two other members 
of the class are yet living. — one being Gilbert Hicks, 
of the well-known nursery firm bearing that name of 
Westbury. Long Island, and the other Albert \. 
Barnes, now and for a long time a cierk in the Xew 
York post-office registry department where he is one 
of the oldest employees, both in age and longevity 
of service. These three have remained old cronies 
ever since ; having written to one anodier with regn- 
gularity and e.xchanging visits every summer through 
all these many years. Now that Mr. \ ail goes back 
to spend the remainder of his days, he will have 
the pleasure of seeing more of those .vho were his 
boyhood friends and playmates. 

Mr, Vail will make his home at Murray Hill, N. J., 
with a daughter, Mrs. Elizabeth McKim Rusk, post- 
mistress of that place. Another daughter. Miss 
Helen Ch. Vail, is supervising teacher of the New 
Jersey School for the Deaf at Trenton, and she will 
be close enough to see that her father has every 
comfort and care. And there is grandson Sidney, 
Mr. Vail’s namesake, of whom tie thinks a great 
deal and w'ho will be to him a source of much of 
that contentment which is his due. 

.'Mthough his physical condition was not quite satis- 
factory the past year, Mr. Vail, sustained by a 
heroic disposition, managed to re7J)ort regularly and 
punctualR for w'ork the whole term iTirough without 
a single day's absence, thus bringing to a fitting 
close an uncommonly long record of duty well d.rnc. 

We are sorry to have our friend and c.tinrad ■ 
leave us and shall cherish many an affectioiat; 


thought of him and invocate many a prayer for his 
well-being. 

It is not out of place in connection herewith to ex- 
press our regret that the great state of Indiana has 
not yet risen to the necessity and justice of pensioning 
those of its teachers who, after many years of ser- 
vice, have reached such a stage of physical disability 
as to force retirement, as in so exceptioital and 
meritorious a case as this one where the service 
has been remarkably long. It .so transcends the 
u-inal experience of life as to compel a sort of uni- 
versal consent that some adequate recognition is 
due from those in whose interests the service has 
been rendered. 

We hope that Indiana will not much longer delay 
action to provide a pension system for the teachers 
of its school for the deaf. What a reflection on 
justice and humanity it is to retire without provision 
one who has so faithfully served over half a century 


hold its next convention here, provided it wants to 
meet in 1915 instead of 1916. 

We are aware that California is urging the con- 
vention to go there in 1915. California has hareljr 
a half dozen members in the X. .^. D., while Wash- 
ington has loyally supported the association with- 
some forty members. The chief promoter for secur- 
ing the convention for California is Douglas Tilden, 
W'ho soured at his defeat for the presidency duringf 
the Norfolk convention, bolted the association ancT 
has never contributed a cent or been a member of’ 
the association since. Yet this rank outsider is. 
reputed to be a formidable contender for the presi- 
dency during the coming Cleveland convention ! OF 
course, no one except a member is eligible to run as 
a candidate, and we suppose Tilden will be sport 
enough to put up his dollar to entitle him for a. 
look in at the preliminaries. 

The real purpose of Tilden is to tear down the- 
N. A. D. and put his own impracticable ideas into 
eft’ect. To his mind forming a federation is as easy 
as rolling off a log or capitalizing a wild cat mining 
company at $1,000,000. All that needs to be done- 
is to slap together a few' defunct organizations and lo, 
and behold, out stands the imposing federation, like- 
a wart on a man's nose. 

The Puget Sound region, with its great land-IockctP 
salt water sound, surrounded by snow-capped moun- 
tains. has a wealth of natural scenery' to attract the- 
tourist, and has the finest summer climate in the- 
world. Tourists flock here for the summer as they 
flock to southern California in mid-winter. 

The trip is a long one, and the expense corres- 
pondingly great, but as every X. A. D. convention- 
has been held east of the Rockies to date, it would! 
only be doing the handsome thing to give the ex — 
treme west a chance. Seattle, 1915? 

A. W. Wright. 

Se.^ttle, Mav 16, 1913. 




Milliman and The Press to Give- 
Mostellor Benefit 

On tomorrow evening a special performance will 
be given at the Grand theatre under the auspices of’ 
Manager Milliman and the PAtst Stroudsburg Morn- 
ing Press for the benefit of Mrs. John Mestellor, 
wife of the suicide whose sad ending last week 
stirred the community. We feel that as friends and 
neighbors the w'hole town should respond to the 
need of the dear old woman so deeply bereaved in 
the white winter of her womanhood. She who 
struggled for a livelihood during nearly half a 
century with her afflicted husband has no fortune 
to sustain her now and it is but just that her towns- 
people should see that she does not want. This af- 
fair is not meant as charity. It is simply meant as a- 
public testimonial of the proper sort of sympathy 
for a sorrowful woman who deserves the kindliest 
consideration in view of her unhappy' position. 

For the inform itio.i of those who may not be 
aware of the facts we relate that Mostellor was a 
deaf-nnitc who was home on a furlough from the 
Danville insane asylum when, discouraged by his 
many infirmities he took his own life by hanging 
himself in the attic of his home. Recently he was 
unable .to work to any extent and the effort to sus- 
tain himself and his aged wife was a continual 
desperate struggle. Finally, terribly reduced finan- 
cially and ill, he committed .suicide. His wife also 
is a deaf-mute. On the morning of the tragedy she 
told in writing that they had but a few cents left 
and because her husband could not work steadily 
and support them well, he was discouraged. 

Mrs. Mostellor is fighting a grim life's battle and 
the good people of East Stroudsburg can make things 
just a little easier for her by turning out in force 
at the Milliman-Morning Press benefit at the Grand 
theatre Tuesday evening . — Stroudsburg Daily Titties^. 
May 27, igi^. 


PROF. SIDNEY JEFFERSON VAIL 


on a salary that I’ttle more than comnensated the 
bare ex-ienses of living ! Not only Indiana but all 
those of c-.-r states derelict therein will in due time 
and soon realize that an unrequited duty is before 
them that cannot be brushed aside. 

And there remains also the ho;-e that at the con- 
vent'on of Superintendents and Principals of Schools 
for the Deaf, to be held at Indianapolis June 27 to 
July 2, the subject of pensions will be brought up 
and pressed forward, and were an incentive needed 
for crompt and decisive action, the present case 
should serve as a living argument to stimulate it. 


“N. A. D, Convention in 1915” 

The 1913 convention of the N. .A. D. in Cleveland 
is but three months away, at this writing and various 
cities will put in their bids for the next one. 

Seattle has been having an annual carnival called 
the Potlatch, but plans are on foot to drop this for 
1914 and 1915, and instead raise a fund of some 
$200,000 to make this the convention city of 1915, 
the year of the Panama-Pacific e.xposition. Eastern 
tourists going to the exposition in 1915. can swing 
northward to the Puget Sound region, then back 
east over an entirely different route at practically 
the same fare for the round trip. 

Two big conventions that indications seem favora- 
ble for Seattle to capture are the Shiners and the 
Elks. 

The Puget Sound As-sociation of the Deaf has 
decided to extend an invitation to the N. D. to 
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Federation News 

By Douglas Tildex 

JR best writers continue to blunder 
about the word session. Let me ex- 
plain. 

The U. S. Congress does not not 
have “sessions.” The space of time 
from its first meeting to the prorogation of adjourn- 
ment constitutes one session. 

Consult your dictionary about this. Roberts Rules 
also has an explanation of the word. 

The N. A. D. has but one session (not sessions), 
and the days on which we do not deliberate, are 
called recesses. 

DC i|c I|C >): 

What is the Committe on Program? 

All Committees must report to the convention. 
This includes the Committee on Program, otherwise 
known as the Local Committee. We had long sup- 
posed that whatever that Committee says, lias the 
force of a law. That is a mistake, for the Committee 
is in reality an advisory body. When the Committee 
submits the program as its report and you either 
say nothing or hold up your hand to O. K. it, well 
and good, but it cannot announce its arrangements 
for the whole week unless the report is in the first 
place approved by the assembly. 

* 4: * * * 

MK. ekankenheim’s report. 

This gentleman who so ably represented America 
at Paris, placed in my hands more material about 
federation which had reached him too late for my 
first report on the French societies. 

This budget consisting of answers to questions, 
pamphlets issued by the foreign societies, financial 
reports, etc., would make an interesting article, and 
I had intended to make up such a paper for publica- 
tion in the SiLEXT Worker some time before the 
summer. 

But I am warned that “timeliness is a virtue of 
the modern journalism,” and already federation ha.s 
been discussed to a point of weariness, so I have 
to regretfully drop the subject. 

***** 

THE FINAL WORD. 

It is six years since the Norfolk Convention, that 
I had kept at Federation, rain or sunshine, on 
the theory that, if it is right that we should possess 
a national organization like the N. A. D., it should 
be mapped out on a large and splendid scale. 

The transition from a national association to a 
national federation is in reality an easy one. It 
is human nature alone which is an unknown quality 
at Cleveland. The bad in it that would invent 
delatory or obstructive tactics, will be its own 
punishment, but then in the resultant injury, the 
whole nation will perforce partake. 

.iEsop tells us of a lion and a bear having a 
royal battle over a morsel of food. A diminutive 
fox, who was an Oralist, stood by much amused, 
and w'hcn the lion and bear covered with blood and 
exhausted by the exertions, fell to the ground, 
the reynard seized the meat and ran away with it. 

Do not let that happen at Cleveland. I wish you 
a brilliant and resultful convention. 

Long live Imagination which controls the world ! 


Ant Wisdom 

A cook being annoyed by the deprecations of ants, 
put a pie in the pantry shelf sunounded it with a 
thick circle of molasses and awaited development. 

There came to the shelf 500 red ants, led by an ant 
larger than any other. 

When he came to the molasses he halted and held 
a consultation with a small detachment from the 
main army. 

Each one selected a place where the stream of 
molasses was narrowest, the leader made a tour of 
inspection and then all the ants made their way to 
a hole in the wall where plastering was loose. 

Each ant took a tiny piece of plaster, and to and 


fro they went from nail hole to the molasses for two 
hours until they had thrown a bridge across. 

Then they formed a line, marched over and soon 
every member of the army was contentedly eating pie. 

— From The St. Paul Pioneer Press. 


*Pre Pittsburgh Silent Five 


By Frank Hlackhai.l, 



THE PITTSBURGH SILENT FIVE 
Standing — left to right — Clifford Davis, utility; 
Joe Johovics, forward; Walter Laughlin, guard and 
center. Sitting — left to rig/i/— Albert Lenz. forward ; 
Vincent Dunn, captain and guard; Frank Blackball, 
and gpiard ; Wallace Moore, forward. Michael 
Boyle, center was absent from the photograph. He 
is the best and heaviest player on the team. 

This team was organized on or about December 
II, 1909, under the name of Pittsburgh Deaf-Mutes’ 
Basket Ball team. It was changed to its present 
name a year later. Of the original team, only Vin- 
cent Dunn and Frank Blackball are still in the game. 

The Silent Five has an enviable record in the 
junior ranks. For the past four years they won 
a majority of their games. This team excelled their 
best record of previous years, winning 21 out of 
29 games played during the season of I9i2-’i3. 

All of the players came from the Western Penn- 
sylvania Institution for the Deaf, located at Edge- 
wood Park, Pa. The prospects are good for an- 
other succe.ssful team next year. Their record is 
as follows : 


Silent Five . 

13 

Smokv Citv 

15 

Silent Five . 

40 

Trinitv Jrs 

28 

Silent Five . 

42 

St. Joseph Jrs 

8 

Silent Five . 

61 

Alvemia Jrs 

10 

Silent Five . 

18 

South Hills 

40 

Silent Five . 

26 

Homewood I. O. H. . . 

25 

Silent Five . 

35 

Equitable Life 

16 

Silent Five . 

24 

Homewood Tucks . . . . 

28 

Silent Five . 


Wilkinsburg Y. M. A... 

I 

Silent Five . 

18 

Wilmerding Hclmers . . 

40 

Silent Five . 

34 

Favette Citv 


Silent Five . 

14 

Wilkinsburg Nationals 

13 

Silent Five . 

40 

Diamond Five 


Silent Five . 

25 

Crafton A. 

0 

13 

Silent Five . 

31 

Washington Lyceum . . 

47 

Silent Five . 

17 

Leestdale Jrs 

31 

Silent Five . 

2 

W. Nat 

0 

Silent Five . 

32 

Crafton Scholastics . . . 

6 

Silent Five . 


Banks of Pgh 

0 

Silent Five . 

II 

Keystone Club 

7 

Silent Five . 

24 

Crafton Scholastics .... 

II 

Silent Five . 

14 

Carrick Tucks 

13 

Silent Five . 

28 

Garfield Club 

15 

Silent Five . 

22 

Exjuitable Life 

20 

Silent Five . 

33 

Carrick Tucks 

16 

Silent Five . 

27 

East Liberty Scholastics 

4 

Silent Five . 


Potter Title and Trust Co 0 

Silent Five . 

27 

East Palestine, O 

33 

Silent Five . 

23 

Schenley Club 

II 

Total 

692 

Total 391 


The virtue of Christianity is obedience. — 7. C. 
Hare. 



Promising Deaf Artist 

By Walter Glover 


v the little town of Bostic, N. C., 
^ resides a young artist, a mute, 22 j-ears 
of age, whose work is attracting much 
attention and fvorable comment from 
^ discriminative lovers or art everywhere. 
Broad Martin is his name. His friends are just 
beginning to realize the genius of this mountaineer. 
He has never had a moment’s instruction from any 



artist, yet his work with the brush is, in itself, a pre- 
diction of his possible future. 

Born and reared in Rutherford county, North 
Carolina, young Martin has never visited any of the 
large cities of his native state, in fact, he has never 
seen a city larger than Shelby, nor has he enjoyed 
educational advantages usually possessed by the 
American youth. However, he has been reared in an 
atmosphere of refinement and culture, and has 
absorbed much literary knowledge from association 
with his brothers and sisters, who are graduates of 
the state institution for the deaf and dumb at 
Raleigh. 


H.VS NEVER SEEN CITY 
This circumstance, however, has not p.-evented the 
children from acquiring some education and the 
older members of the family have united in instruct- 
ing Broad in some things he should know. The 
boy has mastered algebra, geometiy and other 
branches of mathematics and derives great pleasure 
from the perusal of such instructive periodicals as 
the World’s Work, Outlook, etc. 

\oung Martin is of a peculiar temperament in 
that he has emphatically refused to accept the earnest 
invitations of his wealthy brothers m Missouri to at- 
tend the best schools of art in Europe at their ex- 
pense. Devotion for his aged mother has always 
caused him to decline their offers, and he maj' be 
seen any day at his home, sketching the facial out- 
line of some well known historical character. 

.\t the age of four years. Broad first began to 
show the signs of an artist, by beautifying the walls 
of his home with sketches of beautiful scenery near 
his mountain home. Later he began a series of 
caricatures of the crowned heads of Europe, which 
still hang on the walls of the Martin home, and 
received unstinted praise from the many visitors 
who come to admire Broad’s w'ork. Several years 
before President Woodrow Wilson came prominent- 
ly before the public eye. Broad Martin, with a lead 
pencil, drew a marvellously accurate likeness of the 
former governor of New Jersey. .Another likeness 
of Wilson from the pencil of this boy artist is on 
exhibition at Ballenger's paint establishment in this 
citj', and a visit to the exhibit composed of the work 
of Martin will convince any competent art critic 
of the genius possessed by this lad. who never at- 
tended school one day in his life. 

WORK ON EXHIBITION 
Some of his work was e.xhibited in a neighboring 
city some months ago. and one of the pencil sketches 
was purchased by an art lover of New York. 

One of the remarkable features of the young man 
is that he does not seem to realize hi? own ability, 
and is reluctant to allow any one to examine his 
work for fear of unfavorable criticism. 

Because of his shyness few people have ever heard 
of the mute boy artist in North Carolina. One of 
his most ardent admirers is Mt. R. L. Leckie, a 
railway mail clerk on the C. C. and O. railway, him- 
self no mean critic of art, as his trips abroad almost 
annually take him to the world’s famous art galleries. 
— The Spartanburg (S. C.) Journal. 


Most other passions have their periods of fatigue 
and rest, their suffering and their cure ; but obstinacy 
has no resource, and the first wound is mortal. 

— Thomas Paine. 


Obstinacy is ever most positive when it is most in 
the wrong . — .Madame Seeker. 
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B.F. KEITH’S THEATRES 

PLAYING - HE KEITH VAUDEVILLE \ 
STANDARD OF THE WORLD 

DIRECTORY ef THEATRES 

B. F. KEITH'S Union Sq. Theatre, B’dway & 14th St. 

Highclass V’audeville 
B. F. KEITH’S Colonial Theatre, B’dway & 63 & 64 Sts. 

Highclass Vaudeville 

B. F. KEITH'S Alhambra Theatre, 7th Ave. & 125th St. 

Highclass Vaudeville 

B. F. KEITH'S Bronx Theatre, Highclass Vaudeville 
B. F. KEITH’S Harlem Opera House, 125th St. &7th Ave. 

KEITH’S STOCK COMPANY. I 

( Harlem Opera House ) [ 

A distinguished Company of Stellar rank Artists prod- 
ucing only most recent Broadway successes. Matinees 
daily A new production each week. 

BROOKLYN 

B, F. KEITH’S Orpheum Theatre 

B. F. KBHTH’S Bushwick Theatre 

B. F. KEITH'S Greenpoint Theatre 

B. F. KEITH’S Novelty Theatre 

B. F. KEITH'S Crescent Theatre 

OTHER CITIES 


F. F. Proctor's Theatres 

WORLD'S BEST VAUDEVILLE 

DIRECTORY ef THEATRES 

Proctor’s 5th Ave. - Broadway and 28th Street, All Star 
Vaudeville. Twice Daily. Two Big Concerts every [ 
Sunday. I 

F. F. Proctor’s 23rd Street Theatre. ( Continuous ii a.m. 

F. F. Proctor’s ! 25th Street Theatre, j to 11 i-.m. Refined I 
F. F. Proctor's 58th Street Theatre. I Vaudeville changed 
Monday and Ther.iday. Latest Photo Plays changed 


daily. , 

F. F. Proctor's New Theatre Newark. N. J. ' 

F. F. Proctor's Park Place Theatre Nwiaik, N. J. 

F. F. Proctor’s Lyric Theatre Newark, N. J. 

P. F. Proctor’s Bijou Park Newark, N. J. 

P. F. Proctor’s Theatre .■Mliany, N. Y. 

F. F. Proctor's Bijou Park Albany, N. Y. 

F. F. Proctor’s Annex Albany. N. Y. 

F. F. Proctor's Theatre Troy, N. Y. 

F. F. Proctor’s Lyceum Theatre Troy, N. Y. ; 

F. F. Proctor's Theatre Cohoes, N. Y. , 

F. F. Proctor’s Jersey St. Theatre Elizabeth, N. ]. 1 

F. F. Proctor's Broad St. Theatre Elizabeth, N. ]. 

F. F. Proctor’s Theatre Plainfield. N. J. 

F. F. Proctor’s Opera House Plainfield, N. J. 

F. F. Proctor’s "Theatre Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 

F. F, Proctor’s Theatre Perth Amboy, N. J. j 

F. F. Proctor’s Theatre Port Chester, N. Y. I 

F. F. Proctor’s Theatre Schenectady, N. 


F. F. PROCTOR’S BIG STOCK COMPANY. I 

Also affiliated with one hundred other theatres in the 1 
United States and Canada i 


STEEPLECHASE ! ! 

Coney Isl&.nd 

Always the Newest and Greatest Mirth - 
show on Earth. 

STEEPLECHASE !! 


Official Tentative Program qf the Na- 
tional Associa.tion of the Dea.f, 
Clevela.nd, Ohio, August 
20 - 27 , 1913 . 

Wednesday, Aug. 20. 

10 A.M. O/’cniiig Meeting. 

•Addresses of welcome and responses. 

Reading of Communications. 

Reading of the President’s .Address. 

-Appointment of Committees. 

.Announcements by the Local Committee. 

2 P.M. Committee Meetings. 

Conferences on reorganization and plans, etc. 

8 P.M. Keceltion by the Local Committee. 

t, 

Thuksdav, Aug, 21. 

9 .A.M. Committee Reports. 

Reading and discusssion of papers. 

New Business. 

.Announcements by the Local Committee. 

2 P.M. Committer Meetings. 

Conferences. 

Informal visit through greatest Auto factory' by 
Local Committee. 

8 P.M. Social by the Local Committee. 

Friday, Aug. 22. 

9 A.M. Consideration of Reorganization, plans, etc. 
Amendments. Discussion. 

LTnfinishcd Business. 

a P.M. A Continuation of morning session. 

Caucus. 

5 P.M. Film Exhibition under the Auspices of the 
A". A. D. Moving Picture Committee. 

S.ATUKDAY, Aug. 23. 

Picnic at Laima Park by the Local Committee. 

Sunday, Aug. 24. 

Religious services. 

To be arranged and announced by the clergy and 
others interested. 

Monday, Aug. 25. 

9 . 4 .M. Papers and discussion. Reports. 
Miscellaneous unfinished and new business. 
.Announcements bj' the Local Committee. 

2 P.M. A continuation of the morning session. 
Committee meetings. 

Conferences. Caucus. 

8 P.M. "Fraternity Evening” 

A'arious Side meetings of the “Frats,” “Knights,” 
"O. W. L. S..” etc., under their own auspices. 
The Local Committee will entertain the unat- 
tached. 

Tuesday, Aug. 26. 

9 A..M. Papers, Reports, Discussion. 

Miscellaneous, unfinished and new business. 
Announcements by the Local Commhtee. 

2 P.M. A continuation of the morning session. 
Committee meetings. 

Conferences, Caucus. 

8 P.M. Banquet by the Local Committee. 

Wednesday, Aug. 27. 

9 A..M. Election of Officers. 

Reports. 

Miscellaneous and unfinished business. 
•Announcements. , 

Adjournment Sine dio. 

Time for the following Committees to report will 
be indicated in the finished program ; 

Industrial Bureau. 

Bureau of Publicity. 

Moving Picture Commhtee. 

Printing Committee. 

Civil Service. 

Hartford Monument 
Endowment Fund. 

Impostors. 

M emberships. 

“Xebrasl-a Law.” 



ROLL FILM 


FOR THE AMATEUH PHOTOGRAPHER 


A size 'o fit all cameras. The VLLCAN 
is the “ No Trouble ” Kind — no fear of 
failures due to film deterioration. 

Use VULCAN FILM and be assured of good 
results. Cost is no more than the kind you 
have been using. 

Send for free booklet and name of 
nearest dealer. 

Defender Photo Supply 
Company 

Argo Park, Rochester, N. Y. 


New York Office; 13 West 29th Street. 



INVESTMENT BONDS 

FOR 

INSTITUTIONS 
SOCIETIES 
TRUST FUNDS 
INDIVIDUALS 


MANY OK THK.SIi BONDS ARK LEGAL IN- 
VESTMENTS IN NEW YORK, CONNECTICUT, 
MASSACHUSETTS AND OTHER STATES FOR 
SAVINGS BANKS. 

SAMUEL FRAN KEN HEIM 

54 CATHEDRAL PARKWAY 
NEW YORK 


CORRESPONDENT 

OF 

LEE, HIGGINSON & CO. 

NEWYORK BOSTON CHICAGO 


IRON STEAMBOAT COMPANY 

FISHING BANKS 
STEAMER “TAURUS” 

OF IRON STEAMBOAT CO.’S FLEET 
Leaves Pier i, (new) N. R., New York, 8 20 a.m. 

Bait and tackle onboard, p-are : Gentlemen,; 75c. Ladies, 
50c.; Chidren, 25c. each 


A detailed program is in course of preparatiorr- 
concerning which suggestions are desired. Send at 
once to any member of the program committee : 

Olok Hanson, Ex-Officio Chairman, 

4747 i6th Ave., Seattle, Wash. 

A. .). Kick HOFF, 

805 Oak St., Flint, Mich. 

J. H. Cloud, Secretary, 

2606 Virgina Ave., St. Louis, Mo, 

May 8, 1913. 
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Cbe British Deaf times 

An illustrated monthl j magazine-newspaper for 
the Deaf. Edited by Joseph Hepworth. 

CEADING ORGAN OF THE DEAF OF THE 
UNITED KINGDOM 

Edited and controlled by the Deaf 

Independent, Interesting, Outspoken, 
and Honestly Impartial 

Twenty-four pages monthly 
Annual subscription — single copies (prepaid) 
40 cents. Those who prefer to send a dollar bill 
■will be credited with twenty months’ subscription. 
Send a picture post-card for specimen copy. 

Cbe British Deaf times, 

25 Windsor Place. Cardiff, England 


ALU^u^u^u.Q.o.o.QgyQTQ’no’nTyn^nTTfvnWn^nRTnrQTQiQ 


THE STORE WITH A SUCCESS- 
FUL PAST, AND A MOST 
PROMISING FUTURE. 

The first and foremost principles of 
this store, are to ever gain and keep, 
the confidence of the public, and we 
have done it. And the proof of this 
assertion is apparent in the store of 
to-day. 

How this business has grown. 

What’s been responsible? 

Confidence, the unquestionable con- 
fidence that the public ever has, in 
our business methods. 

S. P. DUNHAM & Co., 

Dry goods & Housefurniskings, 
Trenton, N. J. 

5®®®®®®®®®®®®®®®® ixs 


F. S. Katzenbach 
& Co., 

35 East State Street, 
TRENTON, NEW JERSEY. 




Bardware 

Beaters 

Banges 

mantels 


Grates 

tile Beaters 


facings 




Plumbers 

Steam and Gas Fitters 
Steam and Hot Water 
Heating 

Electrical Supplies 
Bicycles 
Bicycle Supplies 


Conservative 6 Per Cent 
Investment 

Corporation Stocks and Bonds 

Fluctuate in value and are subject to mani- 
pulatiun 

Public Service Corporations 

.\re succmbing to Public Ownership with 
Isos to the holders of their inflated scurities 
Industrials 

Depend upon “The Man Behind the Gun.” 

First Mortgage Loans 

Do not fluctuate in value. 

Are not subject to condemnation for public 
purposes. Arc absolute in security irre- 
spective of human frailty. 

We have handled First Mortgage Loans in 
Duluth since 1869 without the loss of a 
dollar of principal or interest for any client. 

We will be pleased to submit detailed in- 
formation descibing onr offerings in First 
Mortgage Loans. 

J. D. Howard & Company 

209-212 Providence Building Duluth, Minn. 


Of Interest to ALL the Deaf and General Public 

ASK FOR IT I 



K CAmOUC MOKTHIV FO« T*« OtAf 


Circulates Everywhere all the Time 
FIFTY CENTS YEARLY 
Postage Stamps Receivable for all Remittances 
Address the Publisher, JOHN F. O’BRIEN, 

515-17 W. 160th St., New York City. 


PAINTS 

FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


Sold by people who 
know paints with a 
long-life knowledge 


HOOPER’S 

PAINTS 


8 and lo So. Warren St. 
Trenton, N.J. 


COLLEGE CLOTHES 
That Are Different 

The different young man wants to be differ- 
ent in his dress. College Brand Clothes 
are different — very different. They are cut 
in college style — with all the little differ- 
erences which confer DISTINCTIVENESS 
and INDIVIDUALITY. Highest grade of 
ready to wear clothes ever produced. 

College Brand Suits 
fl/i5 Overcoats 
$15 to $35 

Other Makes From $10 up 
Raincoats $5 to $30 

Snappy College Furnishings, Neglige 
Shirts, French Flannel Shirts, Dress Suits, 
Underwear, Neckwear, Silk and Lisle Ho- 
siery, Pajamas, Gloves for every occasion. 
Hats, Caps, Shoes, Oil Clothing, Suit Cases, 
Trunks, Umbrellas. 

THE HOME OF 

GUNSON 

1 17- IK) East State Street 
Trenton, N. J. 


AnvwwTHE NEW JERSEYvs<wwv^ 

Slate 

Normal and Model 
Schools 

TRENTON, N. J. 


The Normal School 


Is a professional school, devoted to 
the preparation of teachers for the pub- 
lic Schools of New Jersey. 

Its course involves a thorough know- 
ledge of subject matter, the faculties of 
mind and how so to present that matter 
as to conform to the law of mental de- 
velopment. 

The cost per j-ear for boarders, includ- 
ing board, washing, tuition, books, etc., 
is from S164 to Si 84. 


The Model School 


It is a thorough academic training 
school preparator}- to college, business 
or drawing room. 

The schools are well provided with ap- 
paratus for all kinds of work, labora- 
tories, manual training room, gj-mna- 
sium, etc. 

The cost for da3’ pupils is from $28 to 
f 64 per 3‘ear, according to grade, and 
$224 to $244 for boarders. 


The Boarding Halls 


The Boarding Halls are lighted bj' 
gas, heated bj’ steam, well ventilated, 
provided with baths and all modern con- 
veniences. The sleeping rooms are 
nicel}’ furnished and are verj’ cosj*. 

For further particulars apph- to the 
Principal,, 

J. M. GREEN. 
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COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION 

CALVIN N. KBNDALL 


STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION 


Wm. G. Schauffler 
John P. Murray 
jos. S. Frklinghuvsen 
Melvin A. Rice 


D. Stewat Craven 
Robert A. Sibbold 
Romuni) B. Osborne 
John C. Van Dyke 


Officer! gf ‘Ihe Board 


Wm. G. Schauffler 
J. Brognard Betts.. 
Edwd I. Edwards.. 


President 

Secretary 

Treasurer 


T he new jersey school for the deaf, 

established by act approved March .tist, 1882, offers 
its advantagres on the followinjt conditions: 

The candidate must be a resident of the State, not less 
than six nor more than twenty-one years of age, deaf, 
and of sufficient physical health and intellectual capacity 
to profit by the instruction afforded. The person making 
application for the admi.ssion of a child as a pupil is 
required to fill out a blank form, furnished for the purpose, 
giving necessary information in regard to the case. The 
application must be acconipained by a certificate from a 
county judge or county clerk of the county, or the chosen 
freeholder or township clerk of the township, or the mayor 
of the city, where the applicant resides, also a certificate 
arom two freeholders of the county. The.se certificates are 
printed on the same sheet with the forms of application, 
and are accompained by full directions for filling them 
out. Blank forms of applications and any desired in- 
formation in regard to the school may be obtained by 
writing to the following addre.ss 

John P. Walker. M.A., 

Trenton, N. J. Superintendent. 


Teachers of the /New Jersey School for the Deaf 

Induitrial Department 

JOHN P. WALKER Principal GEORGES. PORTER 

MISS HELEN Ch. VAIL Supervising Teacher 

MRS. FRANCES H. PORTER 

B. HOWARD SHARP 
MISS MARY D. TILSON 
MISS MARY R. WOOD 
MISS ELIZABETH HALL 
MISS LILLIAN A. BRIAN 
MISS LILLIAN E. GRATTON 
MISS LILA WOOD 
MISS CLAUDIA WILLIAMS 
MISS JULIA A. COREY 


Academic Department 


Principal 

Supervising Teacher 


JOHN P. WALKER. M. A 

WM. G. NEWCOMB 

GRACE HEALEY' 

EMILY B BURK 

B. HOWARD SHARP 

MISS ANNA M. FITZPARTICK. . . 

MATHILDE E. CORNELIUS 

CATHERINE H. CUBBERLEY' . . . . 

ELMER BARWIS, M.D 

MILES D. WAGNER, D.D.S 

BURR W. MACFARLAND, M.D. 
CHARLES MCLAUGHLIN 


Superintendent 
.. Store-keeper 


Printing and Engraving- 

( Kindergarten. 

' ‘ ) and Drawing 

Wood-working 


Book-keeper 

.Supervisor of Boys 
.Assistant Supervisor 
..Supervisor of Girls 

Nurse 

Attending Physician 

Dentist 

Oculist 

Engineer 


J. L. JOHNSON 

CHAS. THROCKMORTON 


. . Shoemaking- 
. Dress-making 
. Dress-making 

Millinery and 
Embroidery 


MISS BERTHA BILBEE 

MISS KATHRYN WHELAN. 


MISS MIRIAM M. STEVENSON 


EDWIN MARKLEY 


Physical Director 


THE CROSSLEY MACHINE COMPANY 

(incorporated) 

MANUFACTURERS OF 

Pottery, Tile, Electrical, Porcelain 
and Clay Washing Machinery 

Machinery for Filtering, 

Grinding, Mixing and 
Forming: Clay 

Trenton 


Martin C* Ribsam 

Flowers, Seeds and Poultry 
Supplies, 

Broad and Front Sts., 

Phone 210 TRENTON, N.J. 


Trade Marks 
Dcsidns 
CoPVRiaHTS 4c. 

A&7on« ■•ndloc A ikdtcta and dMOrtptlon may 
tvlauy aaaartain oor opinion fraa wbottaor an 
teTontioB U probably patantabla. Commnnioa- 
ttoaaatiloliy eonddantCal. Handbook on Patanta 
a«Bt fr^ OJdaat afaney for aaonilnff patanta. 

PatanU takao toroasb Mono A Co. raoalra 
gfialal fialtea, without c harg e. In the 

Sckntifk JUtierkan. 

A handaonaly tllnetratad weakly. Ijargast dr- 
anlatlon of any aeientlle Joomal. Tonne, M a 
yaar : four nontbt, IL Sold by all nawedaalare. 

MUNN & 09,361 Broadway, New York 

Braneb Ofloa, C25 F Bt,. Waablngton, D. C. 


Ashmore and Blackwell 

Dealers in 

Fish, Game and Oysters 

35 East Front SL, Washington Market, 
TRENTON, N. J. 


ERSKY 


STOLL’S 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 

HJU SPOHTIMG GOODS <1 G^MES 
OUTDOOR SPORTS 

^ AMD AMUSEMEMTS^ 

30 East State St.. Trenton N. J. 


DO YOU KNOW 


PACK BROS. 

Photographe 

935 BROADWAY, N. Y 


(grabuation 

(§ift=^ugge£ittanjS 


Sells the best $1.50 and $2.cx) Derby in the 
city, also a full line of fine Hals 
College Caps, &c. 

33 EAST STATE ST., TKENTON, N. J. 


Samuel Heath Company 

LUMBER 

WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
BUILDING MATERIALS 

Either Phone 1628 trenton, n. j. 


FI*[E WRITING PAPER 
ENGRAVED NAME CARDS 
CONKLIN SELFFILLING PEN 
bEAWING INSTRUMENTS 

f 

&c,, &c., &c. 


THAT WORKS PERFECTLY 
Is the famous Miller heater. No 
smoke. No odors, and no dan- 
ger in using. 

S 4 .as and S5.00 
Other good heaters at less prices, 
but we can’t say so many good 
things about them. Come and 
see them. 

MAUFMAN'S 

1« 4 125 So. Broad St. 

35 Lafayette St. 


NEW JERSEY 

Rtsfory and Genealogy 


TRAVER’S BOOK STORE 

108 S, BROAD ST. 


sa 9 Vfortli BroRd at., 

and see the largest line of Furniture an 4 : 
Carpets in this city. 


15 N. Warren St 


Trenton, N. J. 


